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ENOUGH. 





BY CHRISTINA ROSSETTI. 





When all the overwork of life 
Is finished once, and, fast asleep, 
We swerve no more beneath the knife, 
But taste that silence cool and deep, 
Forgetful of the highways rough, 
Forgetful of the thorny scourge, 
Forgetful of the tossing surge, 
Then shall we find it is enough? 


How can we say ‘‘enough”’ on earth— 
“Enough”’ with such a craving heart? 
I have not found it since my birth, 
But still have bartered part for part. 
I have not held and hugged the whole, 
But paid the old to gain the new; 
Much have I paid, yet much is due, 
Till lam beggared sense and soul. 





-_—<-- 


EDITORIAL NOTES 


Inthe death of Mrs, Abby Allen Davis 
the suffrage cause in Massachusetts has 
met with an irreparable loss Rev. Samuel 
May, of Leicester, writes: ‘‘Never, it 
seems to me, did our country need its 
good men and women to be at work more 
than now. And such good souls as Mrs. 
Davis taken away! She always seemed 
fitted to stand on the same plane with 
Lucy Stone.”’ 
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In these days of mixed politics and 
great apprehension, the wisdom of these 
words from one of Mrs. Z. G. Wallace’s ad- 
dresses grows more and more apparent: 


True civilization is to do justly, and to 
love God with all the heart. When these 
rule the national life, all the questions 
that now vex and threaten the Common- 
Wealth will be easily settled. I do not 
say that woman will settle them, but I do 
say that she will help you to solve them, 
and you will never solve them without her 
help, 
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That venerable champion of slavery 
emancipation, Gen. C. M. Clay, of Ken- 
tueky, whom his admirers affectionately 
call““The Sage of Whitehall,” has taken up 
the cudgel against the woman suffragists, 
and has just written a book in which he 
undertakes to prove that woman's rights 
are opposed by both divine and natural 


laws. The work, which is entitled “Ica- 
Tus,” is written in vigorous style, and in 


addition to some arguments against the 
Suffrage movement, contains the primitive 
flements of a new religion which the 
author Says “is free from inaccurate trans- 
lations and senseless bigotry.’’ The gen- 
eral’s hostility to the suffrage cause is in 
‘triking contrast to the position of his 
three daughters, Miss Laura Clay, Mrs. 
Mary B, Clay and Mrs. James Bennett, all 
of whom are prominent woman’s rights 
advocates, the former being now presi- 


dent of the Kentucky Equal Rights Asso- 
Clation, 


—————>-@-G- 


The American Woman's Sound Money 
League has been organized in Boston, by 
three of the founders of the New England 

man’s Press Association. The league 
Will uphold and work for the gold stand- 
ard, The membership embraces all wom- 
- 8 organizations of national scope. Pub- 
ic Meetings will be held in all large cities 
_ literature on financial topics will be 
iberally supplied to all parts of the coun- 


| en and prominent club women. 
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try for distribution among women. The | Willard, Mrs. Helen M. Gougar, president 


league officers are active newspaper wom- 
They are: 
President and manager, Mrs. Marion 
McBride; vice-president, Mrs. 8. J. White: 
treasurer, Miss H. M. Winslow. 


— oe -— 


Mayor Quincy, of Boston, has appointed 
an Advisory Board on Public Institutions, 
wisely including in the list six women, 
some of whom are already well known 
for judicious and devoted work in behalf 
of the unfortunate. The members are 
selected from various associations as fol- 
lows: Associated Charities, Charles P. 
Putnam, M. D., Mrs. Martha W. Folsom; 
Massachusetts Prison Association, Rev. 
Samuel J. Barrows, Charles W. Birtwell; 
Municipal League, John P. Leahy, John 
F. Moors; Twentieth Century Club, Mrs. 
Davis R. Dewey, Mrs. J. Harvey Young; 
Society of St. Vincent de Paul, Thomas 
F. Ring, John J. Kennedy; Suffolk Dis- 
trict Medical Society, Edward Reynolds, 
M. D.; Children’s Aid Society, Miss Annette 
P. Rogers; Massachusetts Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Children, Au- 
gustus Thorndike, M. D.; Citizen’s Asso- 
ciation, William Lowell Putnam; Medico- 
Psychological Society, Henry C. Baldwin, 
M. D.; Boston Provident Association, John 
D. Williams; Committee of Council and 
Coéperation, Salome Merritt, M. D.; 
United Hebrew Benevolent Association, 
Louis Hecht, Sr.; Merchants’ Municipal 
Committee, George P. Gardner; Young 
Ladies’ Aid Society, Elizabeth M. Mce- 
Carthy. 


-_--_ 


Mr. and Mrs Cozens, the successors of 
Mr. and Mrs. Brewer in the Salvation 
Army work in Boston, come into an ex- 
cellently tilled and well-cared-for field of 
labor. At a time when there are few 
counter allurements of a sectarian char- 
acter, the free music of the well-drilled 
‘Yankee Brass Band,”’ which. is to play 
at the Salvation tent meetings, will attract 
great numbers of idlers who might not 
otherwise ever hear, from year’s end to 
year’s end, anything approaching the sort 
of talk that they will hear in the tent. 
As children—and many grown people, too 
—must of necessity be given certain 
things which are very good for them by 
aid of others which are at least not harm- 
ful, so masses of idlers are brought to 
hear words of truth and righteousness by 
such means as these. And no sincere 
person who takes pains to observe the 
Salvation Army workers can fail to be 
impressed by the sincerity of their work, 
and often by its eloquence and force and 
fire, which kindles goodness like ‘ta good 
deed in a naughty world.”’—Transcript. 





“The Historical Festival of Old Plymouth 
Days and Ways” had its first presenta- 
tion in the spacious Armory Building 
on Linden Street, Plymouth, last week, in 
the presence of an audience such as the 
building has never seen before. The affair 
was the outgrowth of the genius of Miss 
Margaret McLaren Eager, of Newburgh- 
on-the-Hudson, director and owner of 
several theatrical enterprises, and was 
conceived for the purpose of raising 
money to defray the expenses of the tower 
to be built on the new church building 
being erected for the First Church Society. 
The First Church, founded by the Pilgrim 
Fathers in Scrooby, England, in 1606, was 
erected in 1831, and was one of the historic 
shrines of old Plymouth. The church 
was destroyed by fire Nov. 22, 1892. The 
historical festival was by far the most real- 
istic representation of Colonial days and 
ways ever given in America, and nearly 
all the participants ia the programme 
were lineal descendants of the band who 
landed on Plymouth Rock. Their por- 
trayal of the various scenes was strik- 
ingly vivid and suggestive, and the several 
days of the Festival have yielded a rich 
return, 


— -_-- 


A MODEL FRANCHISE NUMBER. 





The Indianapolis (Ind.) Organizer for 
July 30 is a souvenir franchise number, 
issued in honor of the seventy-ninth birth- 
day of Mrs. Z. G. Wallace, which was cele- 
brated by the Indiana Woman’s Christian 
Temperance Union on Aug. 6. The excel- 
lence, originality and enterprise of this 
number reflect great credit upon its 
editor, Miss Lodie E. Reed. The first 
page contains a facsimile “message to her 
daughters” from ‘‘Mother’’ Wallace, with 
her portrait in the centre. Other original 
features are articles or letters from Miss 
Susan B. Anthony, Rev. Anna H. Shaw, 
Mrs. May Wright Sewall, Miss Frances E. 








of the State E.S. A., Mrs. L. M. Beck, 
president of the State W. C. T. U., and 
Miss Mary G, Hay, State Superintendent 
of Franchise. A “suffrage symposium” 
is contributed by Marie ©. Brehm, Super- 
intendent of Franchise Department, N. 
W. C. T. U., Mrs. Flora 8. Wulchner, 
President Indianapolis Council of Women, 
Ellen M. Buell, Mr. L. M. Crist, Prohibi- 
tion candidate for Governor, Mr. J. G. 
Kingsbury, National Party candidate for 
Governor, Rev. John M. Driver and Mr. 
Emor L. Calkins. 

Another ‘‘brother helper’ is Hon, John 
L. Griffith, who writes an able article on 
the ‘‘Legal Status of Women.”’ 
and the Schools,” ‘“Feot-prints of Pio- 
neers,’ Equal Suffrage  Literature,”’ 
“Words of Leaders,’ a poem by Mrs. 
Charlotte Perkins Stetson, a story by 
Grace Manchester (the last two selected 
from the WoMAN’s JOURNAL), and a his- 
tory of the Organizer, are some of the 
other good things contained within the 
sixteen pages of this model franchise num- 
ber. It is finely illustrated with the por- 
traits of nine women, who are prominent 
in suffrage and temperance work, Every 
one of our readers should send five cents 
for a copy. Organizer Pub. Co., Room 
466 1-2 N. Penn. St., Indianapolis, Ind. 





F. M. A. 
a 
RECENT GOOD TESTIMONY FROM WYO- 
MING. 
Miss Estelle Reel, Superintendent of 


Education of the State of Wyoming, at- 
tended the meeting of the National Edu- 
cational Association at Buffalo, N. Y., 
last month. On her way homeward she 
visited in Massillon, O., and was there 
interviewed by the Massillon Independent 
in regard to woman suffrage in her State, 
It is gratifying to add to the testimony 
given from time to time by ministers, 
lawyers and other men of prominence in 
Wyoming, that of a young woman, who is 
described as good looking and intensely 
feminine in manner, and as one who en- 
joys the social pleasures that naturally 
belong to youth, yet who is fully equal to 
the demands and duties of her office and 
of the two other offices that go with 
this superintendency in Wyoming, namely, 
secretary of the State Board of Charities 
and secretary of the State Board of Land 
Commissioners. 

Miss Reel’s testimony, as reported in 
the Massillon Independent, is as follows: 

“*T think fully 95 per cent. of the women 
of Wyoming vote at all of the elections,” 
said she. ‘The percentage of those who 
do not vote is no greater than among the 
opposite sex. All classes of women vote in 
Wyoming. Society women take part in 
politics, voting and frequently taking part 
in primaries. Working women, and those 
whose husbands, relatives or friends are 
in politics, or are candidates for office, 
take fully as active a part in political work 
as men. 

“The laws of Wyoming are as yet in an 
imperfect condition. The State’ is young 
and many of its laws are those adopted 
during the territorial period. Owing to 
the sparse population of the State and the 
fact that there is not the same amount of 
funds available for carrying on the work 
of the courts and the administration of 
justice, the laws of the State are not as 
perfect as could be wished. The influence 
of women in public affairs will, it is ex- 
pected, tend to make easy of accomplish- 
ment many needed reforms. In several 
instances, the influence of women has 
served, even during the short period of 
statehood, to have bad features of our 
laws repealed and reforms secured. 

‘Women are paid the same wages as 
men in Wyoming for the same work. A 
Wyoming statute provides that in school 
work there shall be no discrimination 
because of sex in the pay of the teachers. 
In the profession of teaching alone, this 
has proven of great advantage to woman. 

‘Residents of Wyoming who have 
watched closely the results of equal suf- 
frage fail to discover any injurious effects 
upon the women themselves, or their 
families. Political duties do not neces- 
sarily take up the time of any woman to 
such an extent that she need neglect any 
of her household duties. There are 20,000 
voters in Wyoming, of whom 11,000 are 
male and 9,000 female. 

“The advantages of allowing women to 
vote in Wyoming are, in part, as follows: 
Equal suffrage in a great degree removes 
women from the dependent class and 
makes her independent. It advances her 
from the position of an inferior in the 
political life of the State to one of equal- 


‘**‘Woman | 


ity. With experience and use women will 
be enabled to accomplish reforms in the 
Wvoming laws for the amelioration of the 
condition of women and the betterment of 
both sexes. Even in the short time wom- 
en have enjoyed political rights in Wyo- 
ming, their influence for good has been 
felt. Our elections are conducted more 
orderly than in any other State, all politi- 
cal parties are extremely careful of the 
character of their candidates, and, it is 
safe to assert, no notoriously bad man 
could be elected to office in Wyoming. It 
will not be long before women, learning 
| their strength, will unite together, and, 
| holding the balance of power, will be 
enabled to exert a most potent influence 
in public affairs.” 

“Which political party is entitled to the 
credit of giving suffrage to the women of 
your State? ”’ 

‘‘Honors are easy between the parties in 
this respect. The man who introduced 
the suffrage act in the first territorial 
Legislature, Mr. W. B. Bright, was a 
Democrat, but the woman who induced 
him to introduce it, and whois known as 
the ‘‘mother of woman suffrage’ in Wyo- 
ming, Mrs, Esther Morris, is a Republican. 
The Legislature which adopted the meas- 
ure was composed wholly of Democrats, 
but it was a Republican governor, the 
Hon. J. A. Campbell, who saved suffrage 
by vetoing a bill introduced in the second 
Legislature to repeal the law establishing 
it. In the constitutional convention the 
resolution providing for woman suffrage 
was introduced by a Democrat, ex-Gov- 
ernor Baxter, and it was supported by 
Democrats and Republicans alike. Both 
parties recognize women in their conven- 
tions, and by giving them places upon 
their committees, and are becoming more 
liberal each succeeding year in giv- 
ing women their share of oftices. The 
women of our State are very modest in 
their requests for favors, and, although 
they compose nearly one-half of the voting 
population, they have to the present time 
asked for but one of the six State offices 
and for an equally small proportion of the 
county offices.”’ 

‘-Will suffrage continue to be a success 
in Wyoming? ”’ 

“T am certain it will. The questions 
which are vital to us in Wyoming, such as 
the development of the natural resources 
of the State, the maintaining of an honest 
and economical State government, and 
maintaining equal rights and privileges 
for women, as well as questions of na- 
tional scope, are all being studied by our 
women; and their votes, you may be cer- 
tain, whenever they have a bearing upon 
these matters, will be cast upon the right 
side.”’ 


-_-- 


WITH WOMEN’S CLUBS. 





The annual meeting of the Association 
for the Advancement of Women (the Wo- 
men’s Congress) will be held at St. John’s, 
New Brunswick, Sept. 17 and 18. 

The Penholders’ Club recently formed 
in this city includes in its membership 
several women writers, who contribute to 
both magazine and newspapers. It is said 
that the immediate work of this club will 
be to carry through the week of classical 
and modern plays which the New England 
Woman’s Press Association and several 
other clubs declined to undertake. 

To meet the needs of club women, a 
neat pocket volume has been lately is- 
sued entitled ‘‘Cushing Condensed.” It 
contains in convenient form all the 
parliamentary rules and forms of pro- 
cedure in common use, and forms of con- 
stitution and by-laws with a comprehen- 
sive index. It also contains the Declara- 
tion of Independence and the enunciation 
of the Monroe Doctrine. This miniature 
book of 120 pages, 3'% x 2% inches, can be 
ordered from the Excelsior Publishing 
House, 26 City Hall Place, New York. 
Bound in Russia, 25 cents; seal, 40 cents. 

The Massachusetts State Federation 
now numbers eighty clubs, with a mem- 
bership of 12,000 women, whose influence 
has been felt in many lines of municipal 
reform during the past year. Mrs. Kate 
Tannatt Woods writes: ‘‘The tremendous 
influence that this great body of women 
has in the community has been shown by 
the work accomplished in moral reform, 
especially in preventing the licensing of 
the social evil, which means practically 
killing the most subtle and demoralizing 
bill ever presented in our State Legisla- 
ture. Every woman’s organization in the 
State was organized for a solid attack 
upon the passage of the bill, and the in- 
fluence was felt from one end of the State 
to the other.” 








CONCERNING WOMEN. 


ELLEN RICHARDSON, the generous Qua- 
keress, who, in connection with her sister 


| Annie, bought Frederick Douglass out of 


slavery into 
London. 


freedom, recently died in 


Mrs. FLoRENCE Howr HAtu will give 
four informal talks at Bar Harbor, at the 
residence of Mrs. James G. Blaine and 
other well-known cottages, Aug. 17, 20, 
24 and 27. 

Rev. ANNA H. SuAw delivered a lecture 
on a recent Saturday night at Los Angeles, 
the proceeds of which are to be added to 
the fund for the relief of Miss Phabe 
Couzins. The collection netted $110. 


MARY FRENCH FIELD, eldest daughter 
of the late Eugene Field, is preparing her- 
self to carry on the platform work of her 
father, and will make her début as a pub- 
lic reader early in the autumn, Miss 
Field is twenty years of age, and is the 
eldest of the poet’s five surviving children. 


Miss FANNy CrossBy, the hymn writer, 
is more than seventy years of age. Though 
she has been blind almost from birth, she 
is always happy and cheerful. For thirty- 
two years she has been in the employ of a 
firm in New York. Among the hymns 
which she has written are ‘‘Safe in the 
Arms of Jesus’’ and “Rescue the Perish- 
ing.”’ 

Mks. BecK-MEYER, a Scandinavian lady 
who represented three Scandinavian coun- 
tries at the International Woman’s Con- 
gress at the World’s Fair, is at present a 
special lecturer at Stanford University, 
California. She is thoroughly conversant 
with all the details of Scandinavian history 
as well as with European history in the 
time of the Reformation. A native of 
Denmark, she speaks fluently the Danish 
tongue, yet her English is faultless and 
spoken with but an occasional accent. 
Mrs. Meyer recently gave a lecture in San 
Francisco on the ‘‘Scandinavian’ Reforma- 
tion and Its Relation to Our Times and 
Country.” 

Miss ENID YANDELL, whose sculpture 
is just now attracting a great deal of atten- 
tion, is President of the American Art 
Association of Paris. She has a studio in 
the Impasse du Main. She isa native of 
Louisville, Ky., went to Paris to study, 
and has made a wonderful success. Two 
statuettes, one of her sister, and the other 
of Miss McPherson, of Washington, were 
accepted by the Art Exhibit now in prog- 
ress. These statuettes are in platine and 
bronze, and are about twelve inches in 
height. In a word, this work is the revival 
of a lost art. Some years ago some stat- 
uettes were unearthed at Tanagra which 
were portraits. These works of Miss 
Yandell are perfect reproductions of the 
models, even to colors and life tints. 


Mrs. ArrHUR SEWALL, wife of the 
Democratic candidate for Vice-President, 
is a daughter of the late Charles Crooker, 
of Bath, Me. She was educated in 
Ipswich, and afterward travelled exten- 
sively in this country and Europe. She is 
a wide reader, a proficient student, and a 
well-versed French scholar; but, especially, 
she has an artistic temperament. A large 
collection of water-colors and landscape 
photographs made by her in her travels 
testify to this; and she has received diplo- 
mas for her work as an expert amateur 
photographer in Paris, New York and Bos- 
ton. While she is in no sense an invalid, 
Mrs. Sewaill’s health has not been good for 
some time; and she has been compelled 
te forego social duties to a considerable 
extent for the last few years. 


Miss ELLA ADAms has worked up a 
moderately lucrative profession for her- 
self of quite novel character. She repairs 
engravings and books, more commonly 
the latter, which are impaired by the 
ravages of bookworms and the deface- 
ments of time. She began her work in 
private collections, but later found abund- 
ance of work in some of those public 
libraries which number old books and 
manuscripts among their treasures. In 
making the restorations, paper of a cer- 
tain quality is reduced to a pulp with 
water, tinted to match the exact shade of 
the leaf to be mended. A particle of gum 
tragacanth is added to assist adhesion, a 
sheet of celluloid is laid under the leaf, 
the hole or fissure is filled carefully with 
the pulp, another sheet of celluloid laid 
over it, and a gentle, steady pressure em- 
ployed. This, Miss Adams says, is her 
entire process; but one may assert that 
extreme delicacy of manipulation is an 
important element of her success. 
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WORK OF WOMEN PHYSICIANS IN 
CLEVELAND. 


The WomAn’s JOURNAL last week con- 
taine| an interesting account of the 
work of pioneer women physicians in 
Cleveland, O., taken from a paper read by 
Dr. Martha Canfield before the woman’s 
meeting of the recent centennial celebra- 
tion in that city. From the same source 
we gain the following information of more 
work done by the women phy- 
siciims. The feminine ranks having been 
strengthened by Dr. Martha Canfield in ‘75, 
Dr. Kate Goss in ’76, Dr. Fisher and Dr. 
Martha Stone in ‘78, it was decided under 
the counsel and leadership of Dr. Merrick 
to the woman's and children’s 
dispensary in 187%. 

Dr. Canfield says: 


recent 


re-opeu 





When the Home vpathie Hospital College | 
became aware of our plans they offered | 
rooms free of rent in the college building | 


providing we would feed the woman's 
clinic of the college. This offer was ac- 
cepted, the women physicians consci- 
entiously endeavoring to persuade their 
patients to attend the college clinics, often 
only by going into the pit with them and 
by a gentle pressure of the hand assuring 
them that a friend was nigh. 

We, then, as earlier, knew not how well 
we were building, that our presence there 
was accustoming the students to women 
clinicians and making way for the woman 
lecturer. The change in the technic of 
the clinic came naturally with woman’s 
presence. Women arranged the patients 
in the anteroom and saw to it that they 
were delicately covered with clean linen, 
which they solicited as donations from 
their wealthier patrons, 

After two years’ trial the majority of 
the staff of the woman’s dispensary felt 
that by this arrangement with the college 
the real object of the work was thwarted, 
namely, the giving to poor women the 
opportunity to be treated by their own 
sex, and the teaching of these women 
that this is the proper and most delicate 
method, therefore the dispensary was re- 
moved to private quarters and has ever 
since been operated on this plan. It is 
open for the instruction only of women 
students. Dr. Myra K. Merrick has always 
been its great motor power, supported 
and aided mainly by her daughter-in-law, 
Eliza J. Merrick, Dr. Kate Parsons and 
Dr. Stone, Dr. Louise Toles and Annette 
Winship. The good which these women 
have accomplished for our city and sex is 
immeasurable, treating 6,000 to 8,000 
patients annually. Not only in healing 
suffering and curing disease, but also in 
teaching mothers line upon line and pre- 
cept upon precept, the hygienic care of 
their children and their homes, and the 
laws of their own bodies. It has also 
benefited women of all classes, as it has 
each year educated two young physicians, 
who are doing better service for woman- 
kind because of the experience gained 
here, thirty-two in all. When the women’s 
and children’s dispensary was removed 
from the college our patients followed us, 
and to secure women clinics the college 
was obliged to create a woman's depart- 
ment with a woman clinician in charge, 
and year after year since, our younger 
women physicians and students have held 
this position. Dr. Emily Barnes-Robinson 
held this position three years in succes- 
sion. Sh» is also 2 member of the staff of 
the women’s and children’s dispensary. 

It is now a chartered institution. The 
women physicians of the staff have been 
financial and executive board as well. I 
believe no institution with an equal ex- 
penditure of money has accomplished so 
much good. Yet it has never received a 
bequest. It is nv better housed than six- 
teen years ago. 

Although earnestly sympathizing with 
this enterprise to secure to women pa- 
tients the attendance of women physicians, 
Dr. Cantield has reached conclusions 
through experience and observation largely 
in the line of college work that merit 
serious consideration. She says, “I am 
not so firm in the belief that the treat- 
ment of women should be restricted 
their own sex.” 


to 


Science is above sex. Man should be as 
pure as woman, and if that ideal could be 
attained sex would be indifferent. If my 
creed were not so broad I should not be so 
fitted for my position as a teacher and 
demonstrator of the diseases of women to 
a mixed class, and my faith is yearly 
strengthened by the lovely characters | 
have discovered in my medical boys. To 
day three of our four Cleveland medical 
colleges have each a woman instructor, 
Dr. Lillian Towslee, assistant to the chair 
of gynecology in Wooster; Dr. Eliza 4. 
Merrick upon diseases of children in the 
Cleveland Medical College, and Dr. Martha 
A, Canfield upon diseases of women in the 
University of Medicine. Each in 
place is doing what any 
would do, ‘‘mothering those boys,” and it 
any boys need mothering it is the boys in 
a medical college away from home in- 








her | 
good woman | 


fluence, herded together amid the tempta- | 


tions of a great city, their baser passions 
stimulated by the realisms of the clinics. 

In the Associated Charities Cleveland 
women physicians are doing their part. 
Dr. Elizabeth Murray is one of the district 
physicians; Dr. Jessie Boggs, physician to 
The Retreat; Dr. Annette Winship is an 
active member of the Young Women’s 
Christian Association. 

An outgrowth of our college work, in 
which I am deeply interested, to which I 
have given much of my energy, and which I 
believe is a benefaction to our city, is the 
Maternity Home, both a philanthropy and 
a charity. 

In the field of missionary labor Cleve- 
land physicians are represented. Dr. 
Anna K. Scott accompanied her husband 
to the East Indies in 1862, where she re- 


mained for eight years until his death, 
when she returned with her three children 
to this country and educated them, gain- 
ing a large practice. Then she returned 
to her old field of labor, the great needs 
of women drawing her, as no native 
woman can gain admission to the high 
caste families. 

Dr. Mary Gault and Nina Stephens are 
putting in an oar in far-away Japan. Dr. 
Gault has sent us a student, 


a bright | 
Japanese girl, who is fitting herself for a | 


medical missionary to her native people. | 
Dr. Gault has established a woman’s and | 


training school for nurses. 

There are to-day thirty women phy- 
sicians practising in Cleveland, forty 
women students in the different colleges 
and 300 trained nurses, all now recognized 
as useful and powerful agents in the bat 
tle for the brotherhood of man. 


-_-—— 


REFORMS IN INDIA. 


MRs. J, T. GRACEY, 


The very air of India is alive with social 
reforms which are taking hold on every 
avenue of life. Many of these reforms 
pertain to the elevation of woman, the 
breaking up of customs that have held 
her for centuries, and the dawning of a 
day that means liberty for the captive, 
and ‘opening of prison doors for them 
that are bound.” 

The University Settlement, which has 
become so popular in America and else- 
where, has been successfully started in 
the city of Bombay, but on more dis- 
tinctly evangelical and missionary lines. 
This city hasa large and influential Parsee 
population, as yet almost untouched by 
missionary effort, and it is confidently 
hoped that among the l’arsee women, who 
are unhampered by Mohammedan and 
Hindu restrictions, good missionary work 
may This scheme 


be accomplished. 


originated among a band of Cambridge | 


students. Two workers, the Misses Stone, 
are now in India, and others are soon to 
join them. Two students from Oxford 
are also expected to join the company. It 
is hoped to establish a medical branch as 
soon as qualified women can be found to 
enter upon the work, 

Another new departure is the delivering 
of public lectures by native women on 
popular topics. During the past winter 
two educated women spoke before mixed 
audiences in a large hall in the city of 
Bombay. The entire meeting was con- 
ducted by women. The speakers advo- 
cated the need of education for the women 
of India, Occasionally they were greeted 
with applause, and at the close of the 
address there was a short discussion on 
matters pertaining to the advancement of 
women. It was a novel occasion and very 
significant. One native gentleman was so 
delighted that he paid all the expenses in- 
curred for the meeting. 

Various associations are being formed 
by the women who have been brought out 
inte the Christian faith. A society has 
been recently organized in North India, 
called ‘‘Association of the Daughters of 
India.’ Its members are all Christian, 
and their object is to aid in every possible 
way their Indian sisters. They have a 
rule which forbids soliciting.subscriptions 
from any one but a native of India. 

Recently a Hindu contributed a very 
able paper to a magazine in Madras on 
“Hindu Women in the Past and in the 
Present.”” Ile says the subject of woman's 
education has reached a stage in which 
people wonder, not that reform has 
silently worked its way in spite of opposi- 
tion, but that it had not taken place earlier 
He advocates, 
freedom 


or with greater rapidity. 
among other reforms, 
life, abolishment of seclusion, a change of 
dress, and introduction of useful 
additions of European dress, such as 
pockets, pocket-handkerchiefs, and the 
use of a wateh. He also thinks that the 
practice of tattooing should be given up, 


more of 


some 


and the mania for jewels be discouraged, 
the early marriage law be abolished, and 


| the entire system of Hindu astrology in 


selecting a wife be done away with, the 
easy law of divorce modified, and the con- 
dition of Hindu ameliorated, 
These are some of the suggestions made, 
which, if aeted 
whole face of society. 

Native women are making donations to 
hospitals, libraries and other public enter- 


widows 


upon, would change the 


prises, prophetic of the day when the in- 
fluence of India’s women of rank and 
wealth and edueation shall be felt 
throughout Indian society. 

The last of the 
Congress discussed many 
wonderfully radical character. 


India Social 
reforms 


In 


session 
ofa 
view 


| of the teachings of Manu that the holy 


books of the Hindus are not even to be 
heard read by women, it is marvellous that 
these men in council should discuss the 
necessity for further organized effort to 
promote higher education among the 
females of India by the agency of public 
schools. One of the most hopeful diseus- 
sions was in regard to ensuring a higher 
ideal of personal conduct and family 
purity, and also taking measures to pro- 
mote intercommunion in matters of food 


| children’s dispensary patterned after our | 
| dispensary in Cleveland; Dr. Stephens a 


| of land and 


and marriage alliances between members 
of local subdivisions of the same caste, 
which is an opening wedge for the break- 
ing up of caste. The president of the 
Social Congress strongly advocated reform 
in education for women, and spoke most 
vigorously against the evils prevalent 
from the marriage customs and position 
of widows.— Woman's Missionary Friend. 


-——- 


FEMININE BREAD WINNING. 


Women are now found in all callings, 
says the Delineator; from ship captains 
and pilots to railway engineers, from 
preachers to insurance agents, from fine 
steel workers, clock and watch makers to 
blacksmiths and livery stable keepers, 
from physicians and surgeons to the tender- 
est, wisest and most faithful 
houses, hospitals and on battle-fields: 
from ranch owners, controlling vast areas 
countless cattle. to women 
who successfully cultivate flowers and 


vegetables for near-by city markets; 


| from women desiring political power and 











prominence to those who fear to wield 
public influence and object to assuming 
its duties. Women work amazingly well 
with typewriting instruments; they make 
fine stenographers, bookbinders, typeset- 
ters, and use sewing-machines, work in 
mills, in tobacco factories and in mercan- 
tile establishments, none of which occupa- 
tions were known to our grandmothers. 
Few pursuits that the latter followed so 





| buttoner, by 


nurses in | 


criticism, and to every position which she 
has aspired she has lent a dignity and 
force of character that was an unmistak- 
able prelude to still further attainments. 

Some articles lately patented are: 

Cover for portable washtubs, by Rachel 
F, Maider, Philadelphia, Pa. 

An adjustable bracket for curtain rolls, 
adjustable as to width and position of 
curtain, by Roselle T. 
Mass. 

Improved hook and eye, which partakes 
of the nature of a tlat clasp, with an in- 
genious bar fastening. Patented by Emma 
M. D. Landenberger, St. Louis, Mo. 

A new pattern of suspenders in which 
the elasticity is greatly augmented by 
double spiral springs attached to each 
Ruth D. Harvey, Boston, 
Mass. 

A bed support for invalids and others, 
consisting of a sort of hammock-shaped 
arrangement with means of attaching 


| same to head and foot of bedstead, and 


women of to-day. Certainly the old meth- | 


ods of accomplishing anything, sewing ex- 
cepted, are mysteries to them. 

Singers and writers among women were 
not unknown a hundred years ago, but 
how rare they were! To-day they are 
embarrissingly numerous. 
indeed, are they that our women who can 
choose are becoming artists in cooking, 
millinery, dressmaking and other practical 
pursuits instead, and are as justly proud 
of these attainments as if they were 
sonneteers, romancers, lecturers, painters 
or elocutionists. Perhaps this is an un- 
welcome state of affairs to certain of our 
sisterhood, but thinkers who study the 
march of human development cannot dis- 
cover any impropriety in such a choice. 
-_--_ — 


THE HOMES AND THE CITY FRANCHISES. 





Women, as a usual thing, do not pay 
much attention to the granting of a fran- 
chise, or to the forming of trusts, because 
they too rarely realize how close to the 
home the privileges of a franchise may 
come. The housekeepers of Brooklyn 
have just had a lesson in this respect. 
Two years ago there existed in Brooklyn 
seven independent gas companies. 
Through competition the price of gas 
went down to ninety cents a thousand, 
It was possible then, if a housekeeper did 
not like the quality of the gas delivered, 
or was dissatisfied with the bills rendered, 
to change to some other gas company. 
But now the seven gas companies are in- 
corporated under the title of the Brooklyn 
Union Gas Company, and gas has risen to 
$1.25 per thousand, with no possible re- 
dress for poor gas or excessive bills. If 
the housekeeper uses gas in Brooklyn, she 
must take it from the Union Gas Com- 
pany. This company represents a capital 
of 315,000,000. It is a well-known fact 
that a large part of this capital would 
come under the head of watered stock, 
but interest must be paid on $15,000,000 
by the consumers of gas in Brooklyn, 
whether that interest represents invested 
capital in fact, or whether it represents so 
much paper. There is talk of an attempt 
to destroy this monopoly. Probably the 
sudden rise in the price of gas in Brooklyn 
will do more to change the sentiment of 
the people and hasten the day when gas, 
like water, will be delivered by the city, 
than any amount of argument or printed 
matter accomplished,— The 
Outlook. 


could have 


-_<- 


WOMEN PATENTEES INCREASING. 


Since August last there have been one 
hundred and ninety patents granted to 
women, nearly one for every working day, 
and an increase of nearly forty per cent. 
over the year previous. This indicates 
that woman not only possess inventive 
ability but that she is utilizing it. Of the 
various avenues that have opened up to 


So numerous, | 
| the side of the tank. 





which may readily be adjusted to any 
desired position. Patented by Amy J. 
Robinson, Birmingham, England. 

A baby-jumper, consisting of a corset 
or sling which envelopes the child’s waist, 
with apertures for the arms and straps 
extending upward to a cross brace, to the 
centre of which is linked a spiral spring, 
the whole being attached to a spring pole 
on the ceiling and adjusted so that the 
feet of the child engage the floor for a 
partial support. Jennie A. Eshbach, 


| tres - - 
wisely and skilfully are known to the | Utica, N. Y. 


A scrubbing machine, patented April 
28, by Janette Cowgill, of Ottawa, Kan., 
exhibits mechanical ingenuity of a wide 
range. It consists of a tank with a faucet 
to discharge water on to the floor. Under- 
neath the tank are geared revolving 
brushes operated by a cogwheel aflixed to 
There is also an 
endless chain of sponges or wipers which 
are geared to run through the tank and 
out on to the tloorin the rear of the ma- 
chine, whereby the scrubbing and drying 
are effected in one operation. 


-_-- 


AFTER THE GAME. 


Women whose college life twenty-five 
or thirty years ago was so hedged about 
with rules and conventionalities that they 
still retain a keen sense of the repression 
and the “grind’’ will relish this story of a 
little ‘‘lark’”’ told by Mary E. Leverett, 
Vassar, '97, in the Vassar Miscellany for 
June: 

It was the Saturday before exams; one 
of those hot days when the corridor blinds 
are kept closed and the girls sit in their 


rooms dressed in their coolest gowns, 
making a ‘judicious review’ of the 


semester's work. On account of the heat 
the match basket-ball game had been 
postponed until evening. Now, at the 
end of the second inning, it was so dark 
that the ball could scarcely be seen as it 
passed from one end of the field to the 
other. We played desperately, for the 
score was even and a supper at Mrs, 
*s awaited the victors. 

Ever since ‘‘Tad”’ in the middle of the 
first inning had left the field with a 
sprained ankle luck had been against us. 
The Freshmen passed the ball up the 
line to their pitcher. She threw it into 
the air; it bounded against the edge of the 
basket and fell back among the upstretched 
hand-. ‘The pitcher caught itagain. This 
time it hesitated a moment oun the edge 
of the basket, then fell squarely in. At 
the same instant, the timekeeper called 
‘*Time.”’ 

Amid cheers and songs to ‘938, the spec- 
tators hurried off to the Senior Auction 
and the teams were left to themselves. 

‘We'll meet at the ‘marble palace’, 
girls,” cried our captain as she left the 
tield, “I'm going to tind Sue. She couldn't 
play to-day, but we want her at the sup- 
per. Tad’s going in the wheel-chair.” 

We met atthe ‘marble palace’’ a few 
minutes later and were greeted by our 
beloved “Tad” in her wheel-chair. One 
or two ambitious girls had put on dainty 
dimities, but the majority still wore their 
‘“‘oym.’’ suits. We were a queer cavaleade, 





But Josephine objected, “Oh, no, 
sing something all together!” 

“Come now, Josephine,” said her Fresh. 
man guard, ‘‘you don’t show any of this 
bashfulness when you're pitching the 
ball.” 

Josephine laughed and stood up, We 
were not satisfied, however. 

‘Oh, stand up on your chair, we can't 


let's 


| see you on the floor,” and although she jg 


Green, Worcester, | 





marching down College Avenue in the 
| moonlight, the wheel-chair bearing the | 


| wounded hero, seventeen girls with skirts 


to their knees dancing around it, and one 
or two light gowned ftigures walking 
sedately in the rear. 


The supper was a grand affair. The 
| Freshman captain sat at one end of the 
table and our captain at the other. Every 


women within the last decade, that of the | 


free exercise of her inventive talen’s 


would seem to be entirely congenial as | 


well as holding an equal promise of 
wealth and distinction. Inthe vast 
of appliances which within 
scope of her household labor, as well as 
articles for the personal use of herself 
and children, there is ample field for the 
exercise of her ingenuity and effort 
to secure the exclusive right to profit by 
her brain power. Time was when any 
such departure from the old stereotyped 
beaten track marked out by custom would 
have been deemed presumptuous, but in 
her steady advance she has, by sheer force 


of character and individuality, disarmed 


come 


line | 
the | 





Sophomore escorted a Freshman, so that 
red “98's and white ‘97's alternated. We 
were scarcely seated when our captain 
cried: **Now, girls, let's give a good cheer 
for '9s8."? A full chorus responded: 


“Rah, rah, rah, 
Rah, rah, rah, 
\V-a-s-s-a-r—"t8! "" 


Of course the Sophomores gave a return 
cheer for 97. and then some one called, 

“What's the matter with Jane Bar- 
num?” 

The assembled teams answered, ‘‘She’s 
all right!" 

This answer being satisfactory, every 
member of the team 
similarly tested. 

Arnold wants the sandwiches!” 

As was natural. a chorus asked, ‘‘Who 
wants the sandwiches? ” 

“Sue Arnold.” 

‘*T move that Josephine give us a song,” 
suggested the nimble little centre player. 

“Yes, yes, Josephine, sing the ‘Water- 
melon,’ ’’ came from all sides of the table. 


had her character | 
The next call was, ‘‘Sue | 


| 


| Water. 





a tall girl, she climbed up into the chair 
As she came to the chorus, F 


“Oh, de ham-bone am sweet 
And de bacon am good 
And de possum meat am bery, bery fine.” 


we all joined in. As we finished it the 
last time, the tune changed to “Bryn 
Mawr may be more clever.’’ Then came 
the last medley and Kate and Betty sang 
a duet which sent us into gales of laugh- 
ter, and forced the little maid who waited 
on us to leave the room. We did stop a 
minute to wonder what effect all this 
noise would make on the professor next 
door, but our spirits would not stay long 
subdued by such ideas. It was only the 
lateness of the hour which called an ad. 
journment. 

Two girls made a chair with their hands 
for ‘*Tad”’ and bore her out to her chariot, 
As we were about to start, some one called 
for a skirt dance by Sue Arnold. We all 
lined up and began to whistle the music 
as she ran out to the centre of the little 
grass circle in front of the house and 
made her bow. The moonlight shone full 
through the trees and gave a fantastic air 
to the lithe figure in short skirt, as it 
bent backwards and forwards in the 
graceful steps. Of course she was ep- 
cored, She danced until exhausted. Then 
we all started back to college. 

What « walk home that was! Racing, 
tight-rope walking on the board fence, 
singing, cheering, just as the fancy struck 
us. When we reached ‘‘Faculty Row” we 
stopped before each cottage and cheered 
not only the professor but all his family as 
well. ; 

Under the Lodge a halt was called, 
Some song must be composed to accom- 
pany our return march. The tune Clem- 
entine was suggested, and though old, it 
rang with all the freshness of a new pro. 
duction, as we marched up the avenue 
lock-step, singing. 

“Oh! my darling, 
Oh! my darling, 
Oh! my dear old basket ball: 
How LT love you, 
I adore you, 
How I love vou best of all!’ 


-_--— 


THE PICNIC MENU. 





To decide upon a suitable luncheon for 
her picnic is not the least consideration 
of the hostess who is planning one of 
these merrymakings. The following list 
of edibles will be found appetizing, and 
may be prepared the day before and kept 
in the refrigerator until time for packing 
in the hamper. 

The sandwich holds a prominent place 
in the picnic luncheon, and, while it 
should always be attractive looking, it is 
well to remember that for such occasions 
the filling should be more substantial 
than for an indoor spread. A sandwich 
that is liked by most men is made thus: 
To one cupful of finely-chopped rare cold 
roast beef, add a teaspoonful of tomato 
catsup, one of Worcestershire sauce, salt 
to taste, and a teaspoonful of melted but- 
ter. Lay the slices of bread to be spread 
on a flat surface. Cover with the well- 
blended mixture. Over this place another 
slice of bread, and press together with a 
broad-bladed_ knife. Cut into round 
shape with a large biscuit-cutter. 

A sandwich that is excellent with iced 
tea or lemonade is made with a raisin fill- 
ing. With a sharp pair of scissors cut 
large raisins in two, lengthwise. Remove 
the seeds and lay closely together upon 
very thin slices of buttered bread cut in 
triangular shape. Sandwiches of brown 
bread with a filling of finely-minced 
cheese, to which has been added a little 
made mustard, are delightful. The differ- 
ent kinds of sandwiches should be 
wrapped in waxed paper, which will keep 
them moist, and prevent their absorbing 
the odor of other foods. 

Pressed chicken is nice for picnic lunch- 
eons. Cook the chicken in a small 
quantity of water with a little salt until 
thoroughly done. Take the meat from 
the bones, removing the skin and keeping 
the light meat separate from the dark. 
Chop fine. Place in a mold a layer of 
dark meat and a layer of white, until 
all is Add one teacupful of the 
liquor in which it Put ia 
a heavy weight, and when cold cut 1 


used, 
was boiled. 


slices. 
Beaten biscuit are a good accompanl 
ment to chicken, or, indeed, any cold 
meat. Sift a quart of flour, mix with ita 
teaspoonful of salt anda tablespoonful of 
lard; moisten with sweet milk or cold 
Work into a stiff dough and beat 
twenty minutes. Koll thin, cut in small 
biscuits. prick with a fork and bake 1 a 
hot oven until a delicate brown. , 
Deviled eggs are superior to the plain, 
hard boiled ones usually served. Boil 
eggs twenty minutes. Remove the shells, 
halve the eggs. take out the yolks 4 
mash fine. Add enough mayonnaise dress- 
ing to make a smooth paste. Fill the 
empty halves with this. Place together, 
and skewer with wooden toothpicks 
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Wrap each one separately in waxed 
om straws, to be eaten with pickles 
or olives, are regarded with especial favor 
py many people. They are easily made 
and always successful. Mix one cupful of 
grated cheese with one cupful of flour, 
half a teaspoonful of salt, a pinch of cay- 
enne pepper, and a piece of butter the 
size of an egg. Add enough cold water 
to enable you to roll the crust thin, then 
cut in strips five inches long and one-half 
inch wide. Put them in tins and bake in 
a quick oven ten minutes. 

Cake may be carried in good condition 
if packed ina box by itself with a gener- 
ous supply of tissue-paper about the 


loaves. Sliced tomatoes, peach and pear, 


sweet pickles, and the drinkables, cold | 


tea, lemonade or raspberry shrub, may be 
safely carried in glass fruit jars, provided 
the covers are tightly screwed down. A 
block of ice can be taken a considerable 
distance in the hottest weather if wrapped 
in an ice-blanket, and the jars of tea and 
lemonade should be placed near it on 
reaching the picnic grounds. Watermelons 
and muskmelons are easily carried, and 
will be found very refreshing. For the 
latter the pepper and salt in little paper 
cornucopias or tin boxes must not be for- 
gotten. 

In addition to the eatables, the follow- 
ing articles will be found adequate for the 
comfort of the picnickers: A tablecloth 
and an oil-cloth to spread beneath it, a 
tin bucket for carrying water, and knives, 
forks and glasses or tin cups, if the guests 
are not of the fastidious variety. Wooden 
plates and paper napkins will be found 
entirely satisfactory. They are light, take 
up but little room in the hamper, and, 
their first purpose served, require no 
further care.—Emma Hays Brown in 
Ladies’ World. 


-_-- 


CLUBS AND HOMES. 


BY EMMA E, MAREAN, 


There is no argument against widening 
the opportunities of women so illogical as 
that which considers every increase of her 
responsibility as a covert attack on the 
home. The thought is not unfamiliar as 
a weapon against political equality; and 
itiseven used to oppose the influence of 
women’s clubs, which have now been long 
enough before the public to render the 
good or ill effects of their existence some- 
thing more than a matter of mere specula- 
tion. It would be infinitely amusing, 
were if not also pathetic, to hear the 
solemn declaration that clubs are likely to 
tempt women away from the duties of 
wifehood and motherhood, On the con- 
trary, the desire for love and for mater- 
nity strikes its roots deep into woman 
nature; and we might as well be afraid 
that some spring the fruit-trees will vote 
not to blossom as to fear that women will 
turn aside from home life and from cling- 
ing baby hands, in order to join clubs and 
to hear papers and to discuss problems. 

Nature holds a mother close. She has 
no choice. The passion of motherhood 
begins to mould her before ever the child 
is put into her arms, and she wonders at 
herself that she is glad to pay the price of 
ler happiness even in pain and waiting 
and long years of anxious care. Nature 
gives us this and much more as a founda- 
tion of home life; and, when one remem- 
bers how much it really includes, it is no 
wonder perhaps that the instinctive power 
of motherhood has often been held to be 
all that is necessary, or even desirable, for 
the care of children and the making of a 
home. Yet the time seems to be passing 
away when the world can hold that the 
woman who is fit for nothing else on earth 
is good enough for that, or that the 
woman who knows most, thinks most 
deeply, and acts most wisely in other con- 
cerns of life, may not bring all her power 
to effective use in considering the details 
that enter into the philosophy of child 
culture and the evolution of the perfect 
home. By reason, not by instinct only, 
must a woman cunnect the future of her 
child with its present, seeking to under- 
stand the complexity of its needs. There 
can be no stronger power in the world 
than that of an enlightened motherhood, 
and it is well that we are beginning to see 
how the sciences and arts may all be 
brought to serve its needs. 

There are three ways in which the good 
club influences the home—by developing 
the woman who helps to make the home, 
by the direct information which it gives 
Concerning improved methods of house- 
keeping, Sanitation, child-training, and 
the like, and, third, by its influence on 
other homes than those of its members, 
anintiuence which is not small, as every 
one must admit who is at all familiar with 
the various reforms that have found their 
first impulse in a woman’s club. Of these 
the main one is the effect on the woman 
who helps make the home. If her club 
makes her sunnier, brighter, more sure of 
the good in the world and of the place she 
holds in it, then her home is sunnier and 
brighter, too. If it gives her higher ideas 








of duty toward her children than merely 
keeping their clothes mended and their 
feet dry, then they are the chief gainers. 
Wife love and mother love need a poise 
and balance drawn from rational outside 
interests, in order to lift the home out of 
a merely personal range of aims and en- 
joyments. Tolstoi’s picture of the mother 


whose physical love for her children is | 
never enriched by her intellectual and | 
spiritual endowments is a striking illustra- | 
The impulse to independent think- | 


tion. 
ing, the catholicity of judgment, the wil- 
lingness to hear all sides of a question 


and to differ without friction, which the | 
1 


- CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


best clubs undoubtedly help a woman 
gain, are qualities needed in the home, 
but too often crowded out by the more 
imperative need of patience, industry, and 
willingness to sacrifice self. Home life 
demands nothing less than the whole 
woman. Club principles are the working 
principles of daily life; and they ought to 
teach a woman how to discover for herself 
the relation between her own problems of 
the nursery or the schoolroom or the 
kitchen and those wider problems which 
confront us when we once face Miss Wil- 
lard’s idea of making the whole world 
homelike. 

A club is of value to the home by widen- 
ing the ordinary ideas of social enjoyment, 
as can be plainly seen if we contrast such 
ideas of to-day with those of twenty years 
ago or with those of communities where 
no clubs exist. It opens the pleasure of 
social intercourse to many a woman who 
is prevented by domestic reasons from 
sharing in the ordinary give and take of 
society. It teaches simpler methods of 
hospitality, and puts members on a demo- 
cratic basis, where the individual counts 
for what she is in herself. It affords a 
meeting-place for those arbitrarily sepa- 
rated by church and social connections. 
It teaches women that the things which 
unite us are more important than those 
which separate us. The woman who has 
small children and moderate means, and 
on whom the home claims are thus most 
imperative, may be the very one who most 
needs the brightening that comes from 
change of thought and contact with 
friends; and it is true economy for her to 
take it. She needs more than the outlook 
which books afford and more than occa- 
sional glimpses of an unsatisfactory social 
life. The value of the club is less in the 
new idea which it offers than in the con- 
tact with other minds, beholding the new 
idea from different points of view: less in 
the meeting with friends than in the meet- 
ing on a new plane of thought. 

The question of several clubs is one 
which each woman must settle for herself 
exactly as she settles her relations with 
society in general; for, then, it becomes 
indeed chiefly a social concern, Speaking 
broadly, one may say that she who is in 
danger of neglecting her home life on this 
account would under other circumstances 
neglect it for society or for idle gossiping. 


The clubs, like the school and the church,,. 


can only afford opportunity. It rests with 
women themselves to make the most and 
best of them.—Christian Register. 


GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 


Recent studies in educational affairs 
show that of the 400,000 teachers in the 
United States, forty-three per cent. are 
women, while in England the proportion 
is even greater. But there are seldom to 
be found women at the head of the Eng- 
lish elementary schools. The chief is 
almost invariably a master. One of the 
most interesting things brought out of 
late in this connection is the fact that 
where education is at its highest and 
best the proportion of women among 
teachers is greatest. But of course a lead- 
ing reason for this is that in New Mexico, 
for example, where seventy-eight per 
cent of the teachers are men, and educa- 
tion is not very good, the conditions of a 
new civilization cause pupils as well as 
teachers, to be of a very different order. 


That veteran suffragist, Prof. Young, of 
Hartford, Conn., who, although he has 
been one of the ‘Shut-in’’ for many 
years, is wide-awake in regard to current 
affairs, writes the following to the Hart- 
ford Times: 

The writer suggested some years ago 
that a statue of Mrs. Harriet Beecher 
Stowe should be erected on the park, near 
the capitol. It would be but a just tribute 
to the women of America. 

Mrs. Stowe belongs to history and hu- 
manity. Mrs. Stowe’s pen, with Lincoln’s, 
freed 4,000,000 slaves (aided by Grant’s 
bayonets). She believed in woman suf- 
frage, which will shortly free 715,000,000 
(one-half the population of the globe). 

Let us havea statue of Mrs. Stowe on 
the park, with the inscription, ‘The 
woman who freed two million of men.” 

Yours for woman suffrage, 
C. H. Youne. 


The annual ladies’ dinner at the New 
Vagabonds, London, which took place 
recently, was the occasion of a most flat- 
tering tribute to women in literature from 
no less a person than Dr. Conan Doyle. 
After declaring that they have had a 





strong, even a predominant influence in 
its foundation, he went on to say that 
“the profession is one of the very few in 
which men and women meet on absolutely 
equal terms. 


is an unfair one, A charming heroine 
makes a charming novel, and when a man 


wishes to evolve a charming heroine he 


has to consult his imagination and his 
memory. But when one of our guests 


wishes to do so she has only to consult | 


herself, and that is what I call unfair 
competition.” 


= —_——-— 





SLIGHTLY MIXED. 


“A pound of tea at one and three, 
And a pot of raspberry jam ; 
Two new-laid eggs, a dozen pegs, 
And a pound of rashers of ham.’’ 


I'll say it over all the way, 
And then I'm sure not to forget, 
For if I chance to bring things wrong 
My mother gets in such a pet. 


“A pound of tea at one and three, 
And a pot of raspberry jam; 
Two new-laid eggs, a dozen of pegs, 
And a pound of rashers of ham.”’ 


There in the hay the children play, 
They're having such jolly fun; 

I'll go there, too, that’s what I'll do, 
As soon as my errands are done. 


“A pound of tea at one and three, 
A pot of—er—new-laid jam, 
Two raspberry eggs, with a dozen pegs, 
And a pound of rashers of ham.’’ 


There's Teddy White a-tlying his kite, 
He thinks himself grand, I declare ; 
I'd like to try to tly it sky high, 
Ever so much higher 
Than the old church spire, 
And then—and—then—but there 


“A pound of three and one at tea, 
A pot of new-laid jam, 
Two dozen eggs, some raspberry pegs, 
And a pound of rashers of haim.”’ 


Now, here’s the shop, outside I'll stop, 
And run through my orders again ; 

I haven’t forgot, no, never a jot— 
It shows I’m pretty cute, that’s plain. 


‘*A pound of three at one and tea, 
A dozen of raspberry ham, 
A pot of eggs, with a dozen pegs, 
And a rasher of new-laid jam.” 
—Lewiston Journal, 
a oe oe 


CLARA'S LITTLE FREAK. 


“Clara the Cold-Blooded,” I suppose | 


the novelist would have called her, because 
of an odd little incident that happened 
the other day. I'll tell you about it. 

When Clara’s mother was getting ready 
to leave the house for the summer, she 
put away the winter clothing, and Clara 
watched her own cold-weather outfit go 
into a box, with tears in her eyes. She 
was but four years old, and couldn’t un- 
derstand why she shouldn’t wear the 
clothes she liked best. 

Well, after her mother had gone down- 
stairs, a bright thought came to the little 
girl: I'll get my coat and muff and go to 
walk! And she did it, too. She walked 
so far that she quite lost her tiny self, but 
clung to the muff as she at last stood on a 
street corner, crying and bathed in perspi- 
ration. 

But after a good deal of trouble a kind 
policeman discovered where she lived and 
earried her back to her terror-stricken 
parents. 

The winter things are brushed and 
packed away now, and Clara has con- 
cluded that the thin little dresses are more 
comfortable, if not so pretty in her eyes, 
and is quite content. ‘‘Each in its sea- 
son,’’ is the rule of nature, and a good 
life rule for all of us.—Every Friday. 


HUMOROUS. 


‘‘At what age were you married?” asked 
he, inquisitively. But she was equal to 
the emergency, and quietly responded, 
‘At the parson-age.”’ 

“Do you know,” said the man who was 
going to have a tooth pulled, “I don’t 
think ‘dental parlor’ is a good phrase.” 
‘No?’ 
better.” 

Hicks—Smeddle always speaks well of 
everybody. Wicks — Mere matter of 
habit. 
stone epitaphs for 
ton Transcript. 

A fellow in Smithville who couldn't 
spare $2 a year for a newspaper sent fifty 
two-cent stamps to a Down-East Yankee 
to know how to raise beets. He got an 
answer: ‘Take hold of the tops, and pull 
for all you are worth.” 

Stranger—Where is the court-house? 
Boy— Bout six blocks west from here. 
Stranger—But I—I don’t know which way 
is west. Boy—W’y, jus’ stan’ with your 
face to the north, an’ then y’r right hand- 
‘ll point east an’ y’r left hand west. 


’ 


An Irish journal has this gem in answer | 


to a correspondent: ‘‘We decline to ac- 
knowledge the receipt of your post-card.” 
Which is very much like the Corkonian 
who travelled into Kerry to an insulting 
enemy to ‘‘tell him to his face that he 
would treat him with silent contempt.” 


Yet I confess that I think | 
these are points in which the competition | 


“Drawing-room would be much | 


He worked at cutting out tomb- | 
several years,—Bos- | 


ARMENIAN POEMS. 


| Rendered into English Verse 
—BY— 
ALICE STONE BLACKWELL. 
Boston: Roberts Bros., 1896. 


This volume contains sixty Armenian 
poems, most of which have never before 
been put into English. They represent a 
variety of authors, ranging from the tenth 
century to the nineteenth. 


The work is admirably done.—Bosten Post. 

\ valuable addition to our poet lore.—PAiladel- 
phia Press. 

The poems are 
Henry Somerset. 

I think your translation of the poems admirable.— 
Dr Cyrus Hamlin. 

You have done a piece of good 
Mrs. Julia Ward Ho 

Miss Blackwell seems to have brought to her work 
rare intelligence and excellent taste.—Boston Daily 
Jour nal. 

| have read with much pleasure your translations 
of the Armenian poems, especially my brother’s— 
Prince Guy de Lusignan. 

I have read some ot the poems carefully, compar- 
ing them with the Armenian originals. he trans- 
lation is very faithful.—Dyr. 17. S. Gabriel, editor of 
* Haik.” 

We feel that much of the original spirit is left, and 
we are grateful for this introduction to authors, some 
of whom have evidently high poetic powers.—San 
Francisco Chronicle. 

Contains many choice bits of verse, and is ample 
evidence that the spirit of poetry is the same the 
world over, whether in sunny Italy. pastoral England 
or persecuted Armenia.—New York Journal. 

Miss Blackwell has succeeded in carrying over 
much of the native fire into her translations... . 
lhese verses give us a very high opinion of the liter- 

| ary capacity ot the race which prodmesd them.—Con- 
gregationalist. 

Miss Blackwell has caught. we believe, the Armen- 
ian literary spirit. Whatever these poems may have 
been in the original, they are certainly gems in the 
English dress in which she has clothed them.—Bos- 

| ton Datly Advertiser. 

Ihat a second edition of the Armenian Poems 1s 
already in press, although the first has not yet been 
out a fortnight. shows how strong is the interest in 
this graceful and forceful interpretation of the life of 
an oppressed people.—Boston Transcript. 

The translator. reproducing the poetic thought and 
spirit of the originals, has been remarkably success- 
ful in giving in English forms an extremely interest- 
ing series of noteworthy poems from the literary 
stores of a long-suffering people.—Auffalo Commer- 
cral. 

A most interesting product of Armenian poetical 
genius... Itisa mal service to let Americsns and 
tnglishmen realize that the nation for whom we 
plead is a cultivated one. with not only a history, but 
a still living and productive literary power.—A&%z, 
Hon. James Bryce. 

The poems cover a wide range of subjects and ex- 
tend through all the passions that go to make up 
man’s life—love. hate, liberty, religion, home, etc. 
Miss Blackwell's work has been well done, and she 

| has brought to it rare intelligence, taste and poetic 
ability.—Boston Times. 
A collection of poems revealing unexpected beau- 
ties.... Itis apparent that the traneiatos has not 
sacrificed the spirit. The lines are tull of rich similes, 
and are pleasantly melodious, and altogether the 
translator’s venture into an almost unknown litera- 
| ture has been a most successful one.—Chicago Post. 

lhe great sympathy everywhere aroused for the 
Armenians will heighten the interest in their poetic 
literature, and their poetry is, of itself, worth atten- 
tion. Almost every note is touched ; of patriotism 
love, religion. The volume otters a poetic study of 
very curious interest.—Li/ian Whiting. in Chicago 
/nter-Ocean. 

These poems reveal as by a search- light the deepest 
qualities of the Armenian character. ‘hey show 
forth an ingrained heroism and an ardent aspiration 
worthy of the martyr people of this so-called Chris- 
tian century. No generous man or woman can read 
them without instinctively desiring to send help toa 
people capable of thoughts so lofty and sentiment so 
tender.- Frances £. Willard. 

A volume of Armenian poems is now issued, and 
it gives a new idea of the romantic nature of the 
Christian victims of Turkish rapacity and bigotry. 
| The poems show an unusual love of nature, and are 

full of tender and delicate sentiments. ‘These people 

are not, 2s increasing evidence shows, a half savage, 

ignorant. immoral race, but a fine-tempered and in- 
| telligent body of men and women.—JN. Y. Commer- 
cial Advertiser. 

‘Beautiful! is the exclamation of a pleased read- 
er, laying aside this collection of poems. They 
breathe a gentle fragrance. The soul is broader be- 
cause of their perusal. They speak with a strange 
fascination. New inspiration is gathered from these 
simple yet wondertully profound gems of poetic liter- 
ature... . The work hes been well done, and we are 
delighted to place this treasure in our library.—Bad/ti- 
more Methodist. 

There are sixty poems in the volume. by some six- 
teen different authors, but they all breathe acommon 
spirit of devotion to their native land, an earnest 
Christian faith, and intense pride in their ancient race. 
Miss Blackwell seems to have admirably preserved 
the spirit of the original in her translation, and she 
has produced a timely and most interesting collection 
of poems, which are evidently of very considerable 
merit in their original form.—Cambridge Tribune. 

These poems are truly Oriental in the fire of their 
passion and the splendor of theirimagery. . . We 
can better understand the Song of ot after 
reading such verses as these. A tinge of sadness 
colors many of these exquisite poems, for they have 
been written in a land dmockehol by fire and sword. 
But, beyond all else, they breathe a spirit of the 
purest and most exalted patriotism, and are all aglow 
with love of truth and liberty.—Christian Work, 

General A. W. Greely writes from Washington, 
D. C.: “I spoke on this subject (the Armenian 
question) before the Parish Union of All Souls’ 
Church last Wednesday. The literary part of the 
address consisted in reading your admirable transla- 
tions of the beautiful songs, ‘Nightingale,’ ‘Cradle 
Song,’ ‘Mother Araxes,’ etc., which were very much 
| praised. An Armenian was most persistent in seek- 
ing for copies of these songs, which brought his 
country back vividly to his mind and heart.” 

rhe poems expressing the hopes, fears. sorrows, 
aspirations and ileals cf this people have a double 
interest : that of literature and that of life... . The 
| melancholy earnestness and true poetic feeling found 
in such verse will commend it to a wide and sympa- 
thetic circle of readers, who may learn from this lite- 
rary source, as from nowhere else, something of the 
deeper-lying traits and tendencies of the Armenian 
folk. And the qualities that come out in the poems 
| are such as to quicken one’s admiration and increase 
one’s sympathy.—Hartford Courant. 

The poems are interesting as revealing, to a hither- 
to unequalled extent, the poetic genius and character 
of this betrayed and suffering people. It will doubt- 
less surprise many to find that Armenia has both a 
classic literature and a rich fund of nineteenth-cen- 
| tury poetry; that her poets have written with a vigor 

of thought, a delicacy of imagination, and a direct 
| simplicity of expression, such as characterizes the 
best poetry of any country ; that the verses are inter- 
esting in themselves, for the same reasons that the 
Bosnian and Servian poetry is interesting.—Chris- 
tian Register. 

Miss Alice Fletcher writes concerning the meeting 
of a literary society in Washington, D.C.: “I read 
on that occasion several of your beautiful translations 
of Armenian poems, and was delighted with the in- 
terest and enthusiasm they evoked. The meeting 
that evening was at the residence of Dr. William T. 
Harris, Commissioner of Education. There were 
many learned and famous folk there, as the Literary 
Society has in its membership some of our brightest 
|} men and women. Armenian poetry was a new 
realm to almost all. and stirred an interest in the 
(Armenian) people in a new manner, along new 
| lines.”’ 


| PRICE, $1.25, Postpaid. 
— FOR SALE AT THE— 
Woman’s Journal Office, Boston. 


of the greatest interest.—Lady 
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LEE AND SHEPARD’S 


NEW BOOKS. 


BLIND LEADERS 


OF THE 


BLIND 


The Romance of a Blind Lawyer 


Cockr, M. D., author of 
” ete. 


By James R, 
‘Hypnotism, 


This isan unusual book and deals with unusual 
subjects which are not treated in the conventional 
manner, but in astyle worthy of its talented author, 
rhe work is full of brilliant action and passages, 
many of the incidents being taken undoubtedly from 
the romantic life of the author. Many of the scenes 
are laid in this vicinity, and some of the characters 
may be recognized—above all, it is a romance of 
great interest. Cloth $1 50. 

The [ystery of Handwriting 
A HANDBOOK OF GRAPHOLOGY, being a plain and 

Practical Guide to the Art of interpreting Charac- 

ter from Handwriting By J. HARINGTON KEENE 

(“Grapho”) Illustrated with autograph writing 

of famous persons Oblong Quarto Cloth At- 

tractive Cover Design by Gunn Price $2.00 
Patmos or the Unveiling 
By Rey, CHARLES Beecuer Author of ‘Spiritual 

Manifestations” ** Redeemer and Redeemed” 

“Eden Tableau” etc. Cloth $1.50 
What they Say in New England 

A Book of Signs, Sayings and Superstitions 
Collected by CLIFTON JOHNSON Author of “The 

New England Country” etc. Illustrated $1.25 

Mr. Johnson has here gathered and given us in 
the language in which he received them the odd say- 
ings, rhymes, and superstitions which are or have 
been current in New England. For convenience the 
matter is classified under numerous headings, such 
as money, luck, warts, tea grounds, snakes, love and 
sentiment, weather, etc., each of which is introduced 
by an appropriate design. 

THE FOOTPRINTS OF THE PATRIOTS 
Beneath Old Rooftrees 
By ABRAM ENGLIsH Brown Author of ‘History 

of Bedford” etc. Cloth 68 Illustrations $1.50 

**Beneath Old Rooftrees” is a most delightful view 
of the opening of the Revolution. While delineating 
in a characteristic manner the story of Lexington 
and Concord, the author has most happily shown the 
part taken by other towns in that memorable day’s 
experience. The book is fully illustrated; notable 
among them being the “Burial of the British dead at 
Lincoln ;” “Capture of the Convoy by the Exempts 
at Menotomy;” and “The site of the house where 
John Hancock and Samuel Adams lunched on 
coarse fare on April 19, 1775.” 

_ The whole makes not only a charming story, but 
is a faithful delineation of that chapter a history of 
which every true American is justly proud. 
Maria [litchell 

Life and Correspondence 
By her sister, PHEBE M. KENDALL. With Portraits 

Cloth $2.00 
_ Asanastrenomer she took a foremost rank, mak- 
ing many valuable discoveries, and receiving the gold 
medal from the King of Denmark for the discovery 
of the comet of 1848. 

As the only woman ever admitted as a member of 
the American Academy of Arts and Sciences. and 
the only one ever admitted into the papal observa- 
tory at Rome, she occupies a unique position, and 
her reminiscences, as told in her letters, of the fore- 
most scientific and literary people of Europe and 
America, with all whom she came in contact, ate ex- 
tremely interesting. 


Studies in the Thought World or 
Practical [Mind Art 

By HENRY Woop Author of “Ideal Suggestion’, 
“God’s Image in Man” “Edward Burton” ‘lhe 
Political Economy of Natural Law etc. Cloth 
$1.25 

Any of the above sent, prepaid, on receipt of price 

Our Illustrated Catalogue sent free 
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SOPRANO VOCALIST 
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TEACHER OF SINGING, 
Will visit pupils in or about 
Boston. 


Excellent References ..... 
Address 


GREENWOOD, MASS. 
FITCHBURG RAILROAD Z0xxzt 


Union Station, Causeway Street. 
SUNDAY TRAINS. 


Leave Boston for Troy, Albany, Rotterdam 
Junction and the West, 9.00 a. m. Accommodation 
for Troy and a ( 3.00 P.M. Express; sleeping 
cars for Chicago an St: Louis. 


For Union Square and Somerville, 8.50, 9.00, 
10.00, 11.00 A. M.} 12.45, 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4.00, 5.00, 5.10, 
6.00, 7.10, 8.30, 9.45, 10.15 P. M. 


For Watertown Branch, 8.50, 10.00 A. M.: 12.45, 
1.50, 3.05, 5.10, 7.10, 8.30, 10.15 P. M. 


For Cambridge, 8.50, 9.00, 10.00, 11.00 A. M.} 12.45 
1.10, 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4.00, 5.00, 5.10, 6.00, 7.10, 7.30, 8.30, 
9.45, 10.15 P.M. 


For Waltham, 8.50, 9.00, 10.00, 11.00 A. M.; 12.45, 
1.10, 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4.00, 5.00, 5.10, 6.00, 7.10, 7.30, 8.30 
9-45, 10.15 P.M. 

For Concord, 9.00 A. M.; 1.10, 2.00, 7.30 P. M. 


For Ayer and Fitchburg, 9.00 A. M.; “1.10, 2.00. 
3-00, 7.30 P. M. 

For Martborough, 9.00 A. M.: 7.30 P. M. 

*For Ayer only. 

, Local time tables can be obtained at passenger sta 
tion ticket office, Causeway Street, Boston, where 
through tickets to all points West are on sale. 
bad J. R. WATSON, Gen’l Pas. Agt. 

Dec. 16, 1895. 


NAHANT FISH MARKET. 


ESTABLISHED 1827. 
The Oldest Fish Market in Boston. 
Ocean, Lake and River Fish. 
ALL FANCY OYSTERS A SPECIALTY. 


Wagon calls daily in the city 
proper and Longwood, Brookline. 


49 Bromfield St., Boston. 


TELEPHONE No. 1571. 
JOHNSON & SMITH. 


COUNSEL TO PARENTS 
On the Moral Education of the Young. 
By Dr. ELIZABETH BLACKWELL. 
Published by 
LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., 














Price, 50 cents. 





15 East Sixteenth Street, New York. 
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Newspaper Decisions. 


1. If a person orders his paper discontinued, 
he must pay all arrearages, or the publisher may 
continue to send it until payment is made, and 
collect the whole amount, whether the paper is 
taken from the office or not. 

2. Any person who takes a paper regularly from 
the post-oftice—whether directed to his name or 
another's, or whether he has subscribed or not—- 
is responsible for the payment. 








HOME AGAIN. 





Once more my daughter and I find our- 
selves at the dear old home in Dorchester. 
Looking over the JourNAL and CoLuMN, 
so ably edited during our absence by Miss 
Catharine Wilde and Mrs. Florence M. 
Adkinson, we are impressed with the fact 
that the world can get along perfectly 
well without any individuals, however 
active. Our readers have not been losers 
by the change. None the less we are glad 
to resume our labors, and to contribute 
our best efforts to promote the noblest 
and most needed of all reforms, the en- 
franchisement of women. H. B. B. 





-_-- 


A MESSAGE FROM “DEBORAH.” 

Mrs. Zerelda G. Wallace, whose seventy- 
ninth birthday, August 6th, was cele- 
brated in Indiana on ‘‘franchise day,”’ is 
known in W. C. T. U. ranks as Deborah,” 
because of the wisdom of her counsel 
during the many years she devoted herself 
to woman suffrage and temperance work, 
The following message was written by 
Mrs. Wallace for the ‘franchise number’’ 
of the Indianapolis Organizer: 


CATARACT, JUNE 19, 1896. 
To my Sisters of the W. C. T. U., who 
are working for temperance and the 
freedom of woman: 

Learning from our dear Miss Reed that 
you will observe the 6th of August for the 
furtherance of these two great move- 
ments, I feel moved by the Spirit, as our 
dear friends the Quakers would say,to send 
a word of greeting and encouragement. 
Although a disabled soldier, my hopes 
are as bright, and my interest as great, as 
it ever was, in the ultimate triumph of 
these great reforms. We all should re- 
joice at the advance and the present out- 
look for woman’s progress, as it measures 
human progress. Her freedom lies at the 
base of all true racial growth and develop- 
ment. If it be true, as Mr. Gladstone and 
many other wise men have said, that 
America is to become the world’s educator 
in free institutions, it is time that the 
ballot should be put in the hands of all 
its citizens, without regard to sex limita- 
tions. Let it be the determined effort 
and persistent purpose of all women to 
work to this end. 

Yours for the uplifting of Humanity, 

Z. G. WALLACE. 


The familiar ring of these words recalls 
the days between 1880 and ‘S84, when it 
was my privilege to be associated in suf- 
frage work with ‘‘Mother’’ Wallace, as 
the younger women are wont to call her 


reverently. Richly has she earned this 
endearing title, for she has literally 


‘‘mothered”’ three sets of children. And, 
furthermore, to quote her own plea most 
frequently made, has thereby ‘‘earned her 
right to the ballot.” 

In those days she was keeping house in 
the old homestead, looking well to the 
ways of her household, and to the up- 
coming of four grandchildren left to her 
care at the death of a beloved daughter. 
To avoid taking her away from home so 
frequently, the executive committee of 
the State Suffrage Association met in her 
comfortable old-fashioned parlors, and 
occasionally the individual members 
thereof made their way thither with per- 
plexing questions, and came away with 
their burdens lightened. 

One of the most impressive pictures in 
my memory is of the times when, business 
disposed of, this noble woman, “strong, 
steady, and serene,” philosophized con- 
cerning the bearing of woman suffrage 
upon national and human progress. Ma- 
tronly in figure, sitting there in her rock- 
ing-chair, industriously knitting on a half- 
grown stocking, she would have delighted 
the eye of an artist seeking for a model 
typical of feminine personality and occu- 
pation; yet her strong features and mas- 
sive head, with its crown of beautiful, 
curling gray hair, which she wore simply 
parted in front and cut short at the neck, 
always reminded me of the portraits of 
the ablest early American statesmen. In- 
tensely devoted to her country, loving hu- 
manity as a mother loveth, unswerving in 
her belief in an overruling, beneficent 
Providence, she gathered lessons from the 
history of civilization and of religion, and 
then looked into the far future and saw 
America free and righteous, exalted among 
the nations. 

What an inspiration she was! 
the wise, the prophetess! 

Her enthusiasm and diligence were a 
standing example and reproof to us who 
grew tired and discouraged during an 
‘amendment campaign.’’ Instant in sea- 
son, no effort too arduous, no means too 
humble. She enlightened the woman who 


Deborah, 





served in her kitchen, and through her 
reached the brothers and cousins who 
could vote. She gave suffrage tracts to 
her butcher and to her grocer. She was 


! 


not offensive in her proselyting, nor did | 


she offer tracts with an apology. She 
took it for granted that men were inter- 
ested in current public questions, and 
would be glad to read. She marked her 
Woman’s JOURNALS and mailed them to 
friends, with directions to read and to 
send on and on. Asa public speaker she 
was much in demand, and she responded 
willingly, yet was ever ready to give way 
to others. Later on, when the grand- 
children had flitted their several ways, 


she gave up her house and went into thie | 


lecture field. She attended conventions, 
both Woman Suffrage and W.C. T. U., 
addressed legislatures and travelled from 
State to State, sparing not herself, until 
one day the silver cord was suddenly 
strained, and she was compelled to retire 
from active service. 


No doubt she still finds ways to work 


for Woman Suffrage, for she often used to 
declare, with solemn emphasis, “Jt is a 
part of my religion.” F. M. A. 
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MANY WOMEN, MANY MINDS. 


On my return from a short visit to Eng- 
land, I find the country already stirred to 
its very centre by the approaching presi- 
dential election. The people begin to 
appreciate the magnitude of the issue. 
For the first time since the resumption of 
specie payments, the financial policy of 
the country is directly involved, and will 
be decided next November. Upon the 
result will depend the value of property, 
the rate of wages, and the stability of 
business, for many years to come. 

Upon the respective merits of a gold or 
silver standard of values, the widest con- 
trariety of opinion prevails among suf- 
fragists. ‘The future meaning of the word 
‘dollar’ will soon be defined, and in that 
definition every woman, equally with every 
man, is interested. All women cannot be 
of one mind on this or any other public 
question. They are not of one mind even 
in regard to their having a right to an 
authoritative expression of any political 
opinion whatever. If all women have and 
express well-considered preferences, no 
matter how various those preferences may 
be, they thereby prove their right to vote 
and fheir ability as voters. 

As individuals, the editors of the Wo- 
MAN'S JOURNAL have very distinct and 
emphatic views upon the financial ques- 
tion. But in their conduct of the paper, 
as representative of the woman suffrage 
cause, they do not feel at liberty to take 
sides. To preserve neutrality amid such 
intensity and divergency of sentiment is a 
delicate and difficult task. If either party 
were definitely and practically pledged to 
give woman suffrage when in power, it 
would still be a question whether suf- 
fragists could all be united in its support. 
But this is not the case. The Republicans, 
in adopting an explicit woman’s rights 
plank by a unanimous vote of their plat- 
form committee and convention, have 
probably gone as far as is possible in the 
existing state of public opinion, The 
other parties, in failing to do likewise, 
have shown less liberality and sympathy. 
But the immediate question to be settled 
is not woman’s rights, but finance. Even 
protection has ceased to be the primary 
issue. The meaning of the word ‘‘dollar”’ 
must first of all be established. 

The first duty, therefore, of every wo- 
man who loves her country is to work for 
the party which most nearly represents 
her convictions on the financial question. 
The second is to avoid personalities, and 
especially not to assail women whose 
views differ from her own. Assail the 
views, not the woman who holds them. 
Woman suffrage should promote amenity. 
Women’s participation in politics should 
lift all parties to a higher level of charac 
ter and conduct. H. B. B. 
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THE STUDY OF FINANCE. 

The National American Woman Suffrage 
Association placed in operation last year 
a three years’ course of Study in Po- 
litical Science. Clubs engaged in the 
study of the course have been founded 
in nearly every State and Territory. In 
an announcement of the work the Com- 
mittee say: 

The second year’s Course of Study deals 
with the two great problems of Finance 
and the Tariff, concerning which the presi- 
dential campaign of 1896 is to be waged and 
won. The Course of Study is distinctly 
non-partisan in its character. It espouses 
no cause, but presents the claims of all 
sides of the subjects under investigation, 
in the words of recognized leaders and 
authorities. It has been said these ques- 
tions are purely commercial and do not 
concern women; that they bear no direct 
relation to the home and its interest. No 
statement can be farther from the truth. 
Nearly every article which enters the 
household for use in daily life is intlu- 


enced in price by the tariff. The profits 
of the manufacturer and the wages of the 
day laborer are controlled largely by the 
tariff, and, in consequence, the privation 
or the comfort of the home depends upon 
it. One side of this great discussion con- 
tends for ‘‘High Tariff for Protection to 
Home Industries; the other for ‘‘Low 
Tariff for Revenue only.’’ Each party 
claims for its side the low prices, the high 
wages and the comfortable homes. Amer- 
ican men and women must decide which 
claim is true. Again, upon the standard 
of our monetary values depend wages, 
incomes, the safety of business enterprises 
and investments, Shall we maintain the 
present gold standard; or shall we go 
back to the double standard of former 


| years through the free coinage of silver? 


'all kinds of evil. 








These are questions which must be an- | 


swered in the coming presidential elec- 
tion. Each side declares if the other 
wins, disaster, panics and hard times will 
result. Hard times not only rob the 
home of its comfort, but they breed 
tramps, thieves, suicides, murders, and 
They drive men to 
penitentiaries, women to houses of pros- 
titution and children to reform schools. 
Their intluence extends to the remotest 
corner of our country and affects the life 
of the most insignificant individual. 

How necessary, then, is it for all classes 
to study carefully these problems, this 
year. For business men, farmers, house- 
wives, wage-earners of both sexes; for all 
intelligent men and women, a knowledge 
of these things is imperative. The times 
demand impartial, thorough, immediate 
study of these questions. The duty to in- 
vestigate and to know devolves upon every 
man and woman, The National Ameri- 
can Woman Suffrage Association through 
its Department of Study in Political Sci- 
ence offers an easy opportunity to supply 
this need, The plan of study is so simple 
and so well adjusted to the requirements 
of persons unaccustomed to systematic 
study, that the most timid may undertake 
it with perfect assurance of finding the 
work interesting and easy. On the other 
hand, enough collateral reading of high 
order is recommended to satisfy the needs 
of the most scholarly and exacting. 

We urge men and women, interested in 
an honest investigation of these subjects, 
to form clubs for the purpose of study. 
A prospectus, giving all details, may be 
had free upon application to Carrie Chap- 
man-Catt, 106 World Building, New York 
City. 
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OUR YOUNG WOMEN. 

One hundred and fifteen young women 
are enrolled as members of the Outlook 
Club at the New York Chautauqua. 
Under the leadership of Miss Agnes Lathe 
the club is organized into circles of ten, 
each circle assisting in the work of the 
club. There are talks op health, social 
ethics, on books and other subjects in 
touch with the full life young women now 
everywhere lead. The Junior Outlook for 
younger girls is in charge of Miss Helen 
A. Bainbridge, of New York. Kitchen 
garden work is one of the new features 
this year. 

One of the features of the graduation 
exercises of the Berkeley (Cal.) High 
School was a debate between the girls’ and 
boys’ debating societies of the school on 
the admission of Cuba into the United 
States. It was opened by Miss Ella M. 
Bunnell, president of the ‘Ecclesia.’ 
The judges decided in favor of the girls. 

Last year there was a prize offered for 
the best essay, which was open to all the 
public schools in Philadelphia. The prize 
was awarded to Miss Reta M. Dowie. 
This year the Philadelphia Press offered 
$600 in prizes to the children of the pub- 
lic schools under eighteen years in Phila- 
delphia, Penn., Delaware, and New Jer- 
sey. Miss Dowie, now seventeen years 
old, again won the first prize. 

Twenty young women from St. Louis, 
representing the women’s department of 
an insurance company, attended the Na- 
tional Educational Convention, purely in a 
business capacity. Miss Wadsworth, who 
represents the company, is an ex-teacher 
of twelve years’ standing. She finds the 
life insurance business more profitable 
than teaching. 

The Lowell (Mass.) Times relates the 
following occurrence at Lakeview: 

Two pretty, well dressed young women 
were strolling along quietly by themselves 
and finally sat down on a bench under the 
trees in a retired nook. No sooner had 
they seated themselves than up stepped a 
foppish-looking young man,and, approach- 
ing the couple, said something in an in- 
sinuating tone of voice. He received no 
response, but, totally undismayed, again 
repeated his remark. Hardly had the 
words left his mouth than one of the 
young ladies arose. No sooner had she 
assumed the perpendicular than she drew 
back her arm, and, with a grace, vigor and 
force that would have done credit to a 
professional, her fist, tightly clenched, 
struck that ‘‘masher” fullinthe face. With 
a whoop of surprise he fell flat on his 
back, his hat rolling one way and his cane 
another. Before he could collect his 
scattered senses and belongings the two 








yousg women walked quietly away, while 
the small party of spectators expressed 
their satisfaction in unmistakable terms. 
Miss Nellie Kueck, a girl of sixteen 
years, won this year the bronze medal of 
the Royal Drawing Society of England 
awarded for decorative drawing, her sub- 
ject being ‘‘The Young St. Cecilia.” Two 
years ago she won Lord Leighton’s prize 
for a drawing, ‘**The Mermaid,” and last 
year Sir George Kenwick’s prize for an 
illustration of ‘‘Undine.” F. M. A. 
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HEALTH PROTECTION. 


A Sanitary Club in Boston was formed in 
1881 or 1882, by college women, to study 
sanitation theoretically and do what they 
could practically to better health con- 
ditions. In 1884 a set of women in New 
York City were incorporated, under the 
title of the Ladies’ Health Protective Asso- 
ciation, being immediately moved thereto 
by a terrible nuisance that had existed at 
the foot of Forty-sixth Street, consisting 
of many thousands of tons of stable refuse, 
accumulated on the wharf at the foot of 
that street by one Michael Kane in de- 
fiance of law, but which could not be 
abolished, as said Kane was the pro- 
prietor of a most robust political “pull.” 
This mass of festering filth was always 
undergoing the process of ‘‘rotting,’’ thus 
enhancing its value as a fertilizer, but so 
polluting the adjacent atmosphere that 
for thirty blocks around the residents 
were obliged to keep their windows closed 
even in the hottest weather. The little 
band of eleven women began with all the 
zeal and courage of inexperience; for 
they say that if they could have realized 
in the beginning all the obstacles that 
must be overcome and all the obstacles to 
be met, their hearts would have failed 
them. After six years of effort, in which 
they appeared again and again before 
legislative committees at Albany, and 
once were mobbed as they were calling 
the attention of some reporters to the 
enormous tumulus of 40,000 tons, they 
had the pleasure of procuring the indict- 
ment of Kane, who was ordered by Judge 
Barrett to remove the refuse within thirty 
days or go to prison, and, with all the 
men that could be obtained for the work, 
it was barely completed within the given 
time. 

Having rid the city of this Augean ac- 
cumulation, they next turned their atten- 
tion to the pits that formerly existed 
under the sidewalks in front of every 
large stable in the city, and as before the 
introduction of the cable roads there 
were 60,000 horses below 135th Street, it 
can be seen what a menace to health here 
existed. In these pits the same ‘“ripen- 
ing’’ process was allowed to go on till the 
“fertilizing quality’? was developed, when 
the pit was opened, the stuff forked over, 
sending its reeking steam forth over whole 
blocks, and carted uncovered through 
the streets. Through the persevering 
efforts of this band of devoted women, all 
these pits have been closed, and now all 
stable refuse must be removed each 
twenty-four hours unless baled or bar- 
reled up at once. The keeping of horses 
in rear tenement rooms, where only a 
board partition separated them from the 
sleeping families of their owners, and 
where diptheria was always prevalent, 
has been put a stop to; and all these ani- 
mals are gathered together in large and 
frequently inspected stables; for these 
women never relax their vigilance. If 
some one says, ‘‘How repulsive, women 
looking after the cleaning of stables!’’ we 
reply, in the words of the last Report of 
the Association: 

It is, indeed, an eminently proper thing 
for women to interest themselves in the 
care and destination of garbage, the 
cleanliness of the streets, the proper kill- 
ing and handling of meats, the prevention 
(within the city limits) of the manufactur- 
ing of anything giving off noxious odors, 
the hygienic and sanitary conditions of 
public schools, the suppression of stable 
nuisances, the abolishing of the vile prac- 
tice of expectorating in public convey- 
ances and buildings, the care of milk and 
Croton water, the public exposure of 
foods, and, in fact, everything that con- 
stitutes the city’s housekeeping. 

Before these women began their work, 
the slaughtering of animals was con- 
ducted in little pens, of which there were 
no less than fifty-five below Fifty-ninth 
Street. Little children were often seen 
looking on, and they became utterly 
brutalized. The walls and floors reeked 
with blood and filth, and the meat, when 
dressed, was hung on hooks over the curb- 
stone to be covered with street dust, flies, 
and all manner of deadly microbes. The 
cattle awaiting death were driven into 
horrible cellars, fetid with putrefying 
blood, and fighting to get a breath of air 
at the grating. Through the persistent 
efforts of those women all this has been 
changed, and the slaughtering of animals 
is now done in model abattoirs, where 
the refuse is made into fertilizers at once 
and removed. The horrible business of 
bone-boiling has been banished entirely. 
It has taken forty years to abolish this 
single nuisance; for, in 1856, there were 
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hundreds of these establishments dis. 
persed all over the city. 

Meantime a constant warfare was kept 
up for clean streets, and the story of the 
efforts to have the streets sprinkled would 
occupy a column, and other ASSOCiations 
were striving to the same end, so we fol. 
low their exclusive work. They Strove to 
compel the gas houses to conduct the 
‘purifying’ in a less offensive manner, 
and often the committee with this in 
charge went, with members of the Health 
Board, after ten at night to trace the 
odors and fix the responsibility on the 
right parties. They have accomplished 
much in this line, and hope for still better 
results. For six years they have strug. 
gled to prevent the vile habit of expectora. 
tion in the cars. Not till the contagious. 
ness of consumption through the dried 
sputum of its victims was demonstrated 
did they succeed; but in the very week of 
their late convention it was possible to 
invoke the arm of authority to suppress 
it, and cause placards prohibiting it to be 
nailed up in every car and depot, with the 
names of Drs. Biggs and Prudden, bac. 
teriologists to the city, appended, They 
have luoked into the condition of the 
bakeshops, and a reform of the filthy con. 
ditions there is sure to come about. The 
appointment of police matrons for women 
prisoners was largely brought about by 
them, and they looked into the condi. 
tion of the schools; stables have been re- 
moved from -he vicinity of schools, the 
keeping of live poultry next door has 
been prohibited, and places have been 
provided for the hanging up of the coats 
of the children, so that “the time of their 
having to fold up and sit on their little 
rain-soaked garments has gone by for- 
ever.’ They intend to see to it that ex- 
isting law is enforced—and they do con- 
stitute a healthy terror to evil-doers, 
They have acted on the principle of 
attacking a menace to health whenever 
and wherever they find it, on the Irish- 
man’s motto, ‘‘Wherever you see a head 
hit it.’"—N. Y. Independent. 





WOMEN DENTAL GRADUATES. 





Five young women graduated this year 
from the College of Dentistry of the Uni- 
versity of California. They are Miss Anna 
Sawyer of 733 Bush Street, Miss Gae 
McDonald of 107 Fair Oaks Street, Mrs. 
Mary L. Baird of 14264 California Street, 
Miss Matilda Ayers of 4 Hyde Street and 
Mrs. Amy Maxted Gilbert. With one ex- 
ception, perhaps, all are going to begin 
practice in San Francisco. Mrs. Baird at- 
tended school with her husband, and they 
both graduated and acquired titles at the 
same time. Her sign is already on the 
front window of a neat flat, and above it 
is that of her husband. 

The only other lady graduate of the 
dental college is Miss Armstrong, of the 
class of 1891, who is said not to have 
entered practice yet. The faculty speaks 
highly of the capabilities of the young 
women, One lady in San Francisco has 
been practising dentistry for thirty-eight 
years and has built up a good practice. 

F. M. A. 
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EDUCATIONAL INTERESTS. 

Mrs. M. Gow is secretary of the Board 
of Education in Anoka, Minn. 

The Board of Education of San Fran- 
cisco has revived the old and objectionable 
rule making it compulsory upon women 
teachers to resign their positions when 
they marry. 

A most interesting and valuable vaca- 
tion work is being done in this city by the 
Massachusetts Emergency and Hygiene 
Society in order to make the vacation 4 
happy time for poor children. Eleven 
school yards are now open where a few 
years ago the little ones had only the 
streets for a playground. Each yard is 
open about three hours a day, and the 
games are in charge of some merry, help- 
ful grown person able and willing to teach 
the children the best ways of employing 
their playtime. 

Prof. A. C. Babcock, superintendent of 
the public schools of Oil City, Penn., has 
suggested the celebrating in the schools of 
annual Bird Day, after the same general 
plan of Arbor Day. Secretary Morton 
has issued a circular from his department 
in which he commends the idea, and gives 
valuable hints and suggestions. Among 
other things he says: 

It isa melancholy fact that among the 
enemies of our birds two of the most de 
structive and relentless are our women 
and our boys. The love of feather orn’ 
mentation so heartlessly persisted in 
thousands of women, and the mania for 
collecting eggs and killing birds so deeply 
rooted in our boys, are legacies of barbat- 
ism inherited from our savage ancestty: 
Public sentiment, on the other hand, 4 
properly fostered in the schools, woul 
gain force with the growth and develop- 
ment of our boys and girls and would 
come a hundredfold more potent than aby 
law enacted by the State or Congress. 
believe such a sentiment can be developed, 
so strong and universal, that a respectal 
woman will be ashamed to be seen ¥! 
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| Kolbe. 


The Summer School of Primary Sunday | 


school Methods recently held its third 


annual sessions of five days at Asbury 


park. This school is held each year under | 


the auspices of the New Jersey Sunday 
Association for the training of 
primary Sunday school teachers, and is 
considered one of the most thorough train- 
ing schools for teachers of the primary 
erades anywhere to be found. Miss Anna 
W. Williams, of the Girls’ High School of 


School 


Philadelphia, gave a suggestive course of | 


lectures on “Child Study.” Miss Eva E. 
Struble, supervisor of drawing in the 
Trenton public schools, was a most effi- 
cient helper. She gave illustrated lessons, 


taught a blackboard class, and gave talks | 


on “The Use of Colors.” Mrs. L. J. P. 
Bishop, president of the New York Aux- 
jliary Primary Union, read an excellent 
paper on “Grading and Promotion in the 
Primary Department,’’ which was after- 
ward discussed with keen interest. ‘The 
Sand Map,” in the skilful hands of Mrs. 
Juliet Dimock Dudley, of Elizabeth, was 
an object of vivid illustration and richly 
suggestive. Miss Alonzo Pettit gave a 
charming talk on ‘The Principles of 
Lesson Construction.’’ Mrs, J. S. Os- 
trander, of Brooklyn, described in an in- 
teresting manner “The Building of the 
Temple,’ which she used to illustrate 
spiritual truth and character building. 
F. M. A. 


MRS. BRYAN. 


The wife of William J. Bryan is an 
entirely different woman from those who 
have stood the chance of ruling the Ex- 
ecutive Mansion. She is described as a 
pale-faced, ‘intellectual slip of a woman,” 
with an immense amount of determina- 
tion and silent aggressiveness, rather 
studious and very reserved. She does not 
care for fashion or society, and pays little 
attention to either. Mrs. Bryan was Miss 
Mary E. Baird, the only daughter of a 
prosperous merchant in Perry, Ill. After 
her marriage with Bryan and the first of 
her three children was born, she took a 
law course under the direction of her hus- 
band, and was admitted to the Bar in 
She did this solely to be a compan- 
ion to her husband and help him in his 
work, for she had no idea of practising by 





1888, 


herself. The Bryans never went into 
society in Washington, and they never 


entertained themselves. Mrs. Bryan was 
never known to appear in evening dress 
during her Washington life: and it is said 
she never possessed a low-cut gown or a 
dress with silk linings, while her husband 
never owned a dress suit. Mrs. Bryan is 
not handsome but she has a strikingly 
intelligent and strong face, with large 
expressive brown eyes and heavy dark- 
brown hair, always brushed back from 
her broad forehead. She despises shams 
of every kind, and, above all, is natural 
and unaffected; and it is said that should 
she come to live in Washington, she would 
run the affairs of the White House accord- 
ing to her own ideas and not in the man- 
her of the so-called official society.— Inde- 
pendent, 





VIEWS OF WOMEN INSURANCE BROKERS. 





Two women ‘insurance brokers’’ in 
Philadelphia have been heard to express 
Some views in regard to women and insur- 
ance, They say that married women say 
they have no desire to insure their lives 
for money that a second wife will enjoy. 
Unmarried women don’t care to insure, 
because they have nobody to enjoy the 
money. Rich women do insure their lives, 
and poorer ones also to a certain extent; 
but beyond the two reasons as given above, 
&awoman would rather have $10 in pocket 
to-day than put it in an endowment policy 
that will give her $10,000 in twenty-five 
years, These new brokers represent sev- 
eral large houses, fire and life insurance, 
and, beside this, buy and sell real estate, 
buy and sell silver and gold mines, personal 
property, negotiate paper—in fact, do 
everything a live business man will do. So 
far their insurance business, though even 
how the most interesting part of all they 


do, is not so important as they hope to 
make it, 





THE EX-QUEEN. 


A short, stout woman, in a plain dark 
Stay travelling dress, attended by a col- 
ored woman servant who was clad in a 
brilliant gown of red, blue and yellow, 
Were conspicuous among the passengers 
Who landed at the North German pier in 
Hoboken from the steamship Lahn. 

The modestly dressed woman was Mrs. 
Emma Kolbe, wife of Lieut. Paul Kolbe, a 
German planter of New Pomerania, for- 
mnerly New Britain, one of the South Sea 
Islands, Lieut. Kolbe was at one time an 
Officer in the German Army. 

Mrs. Kolbe is the daughter of the late 
Jonas Coe, of Massachusetts, once U. S. 
Consul at Samoa, and had the distinction 





for several years. 

About two years ago she became Mrs. 
Her American blood ultimately 
led to her retirement from the throne. 

Mrs. Kolbe is about forty, and dark. 
She was educated at Melbourne, Australia, 
and speaks English excellently. Her dark 
hair was combed down smooth over her 
temples, and she wore no jewelry of any 
description, in marked contrast to her 
dusky maid servant. 

Lieut. Kolbe and his wife have been in 
Europe nearly a year, and are now on 
their way home by way of San Francisco. 

Their woman servant, who was a sort of 
curiosity on shipboard, is a native Sa- 
moan, and very fond of dress of brilliant 
hue. She is called ‘Bidlan.”’ 


WESTERN WOMEN. 


The Boston Advertiser thus describes 
some enterprising Colorado women: 


If there is anything that the Western 
woman cannot doit is simply because it 
has never been brought to her notice. 
Since becoming citizens the women of 
Colorado have been very active in the 
political world, and have invaded county 
and State offices as well as the legislature. 
Even Arapahoe County has surrendered 
unconditionally, dropping her richest 
plum into the hands of a woman, and 
Miss Georgie S. Richards presides as clerk 
of the district court, with a salary of 
$5,000 per year. Thereby hangs a tale. 
Miss Richards’ appointment followed the 
disappearance of the trusted clerk of 
many years, a man who, not content with 
the good-will of the people of Arapahoe 
County, carried away some $45,000 as a 
substantial remembrance. Immediately 
following the disappearance of Clerk 
Adams, Miss Richards was appointed to 
fill his place, and now enjoys the distinc- 
tion of being one of the highest salaried 
women in the country, and, as far as 
known, receives the largest salary of any 
woman in the West. 

Miss Richards has served in the clerk’s 
office for sixteen years, and no phase of 
the work is new to her. A better selec- 
tion could not have been made, and her 
appointment has given universal satisfac- 
tion to both bar and county. Miss Rich- 
ards entered the office of the clerk of 
Arapahoe County as a copyist in 187, and 
in less than a year was appointed deputy 
clerk, serving as chief deputy as well, but 
was not eligible to the office of clerk until 
the granting of the franchise to women. 
It goes without saying that Miss Richards 
is a suffragist. In assuming the duties of 
her oftice Miss Richards refused to appoint 
a chief deputy, saying that she preferred 
to conduct the office herself, and, with this 
tried and true woman at the helm, there 
is little doubt as to the successful and 
honest conduct of this important office. 

Miss Richards is young in years and of 
charming personality. She is well known 
to the people of Arapahoe County as a 
woman of brilliant business attainments, 
and in any walk of life would retlect great 
credit on womankind. In social circles 
Miss Richards is a prominent figure, and 
is deservedly popular for her charms of 
mind and person. Since her appointment 
to this important and lucrative office there 
have been rumblings of discontent from 
many male politicians, who say that ‘‘the 
women want the earth,’’ but Miss Rich- 
ards has pursued her way in silence, and 
greed has been obliged to look on from a 
distance. 

Denver has a new garbage contractor, 
and it is awoman. In spite of her sex, 
the preserves once thought to be the sole 
and undisputed possession of the sterner 
sex have been invaded, and this contract 
has gone to a woman simply because she 
was the lowest bidder, and now all that 
she asks is a fair field and no favors. The 
new contractor is Mrs. Mary M. Pickerill, 
and she says that she means business. 
Certainly she has given that impression 
since taking hold of the work. There 
has been a veritable garbage war, but it 
has closed with Mrs. Pickerill, enter- 
prising contractor, ahead, and her antag- 
onists are obeying the law as laid down by 
her. 

Mrs. Pickerill is a widow, and has 
brought up her family of children unaid- 
ed. She is a woman of business ability 
and plenty of nerve, and was willing and 
anxious to take the work at a lower figure 
than it has ever been done before, prom- 
ising to show the city fathers how even so 
unsavory a contract can be filled properly 
and yet with profit to the city. Mrs. 
Pickerill took charge of the work, after 
supplying a gilt-edged bond in double the 
amount she is to receive for her work, 
and, in spite of the ridicule heaped upon 
her by the city press and the public in 
general, has taken hold of the work in a 
clear-headed manner, which promises the 
cleanest sweep in garbage that Denver has 
ever known. 

While a year ago it was costing the city 
at the rate of 310,000 a year to remove 
the garbage, the new contractor does the 
work for $280 per month, and it seems 
possible that in the near future the city 
may be selling its garbage to the highest 
bidder instead of paying for its removal, 
this woman contractor having already in- 
augurated this innovation. 

That ‘‘cleanliness is next to godliness,” 
the Western woman is more than ever con- 
vinced, and Denver hasa ‘‘village improve- 
ment society” whose members are making 
a crusade upon unnecessary filth. The to- 
bacco fiends of the community are to be 
supplied with cuspidors galore, and this 
society hopes toe marshal enough influence 
to cause an ordinance to be passed in the 
city council making it a misdemeanor for 
any one to expectorate on the sidewalk or 
upon the floor of any public place. 

For some time the members of this so- 





ciety, who are among the best known citi- 
zens of Denver, have been trying to bring 
about a change in conditions that are a 
disgrace to any civilization boasting re- 
finement, and they are ably seconded by 
the two women inspectors recently ap- 
pointed by the health commissioners. 

Mrs. Florence D. Morse, the first woman 
to receive the appointment of health in- 
spector, is well and favorably known to 
Colorado, An ardent suffragist, she 
throws herself, heart and soul, into the 
campaign for equal rights, and when the 
day was won, worked unceasingly for the 
success of the Republican party in the 
critical State campaign which so quickly 
followed, 

Mrs. Morse is a native of Utica, N. Y., 
and is a woman of ability and retinement. 
She is a tluent speaker, having demon- 
strated her ability in that line during the 
State, county and municipal campaigns 
since woman entered upon citizenship in 
Colorado, with a right to lift her voice 
in public. 

Mrs. Morse is a graduate of Tilford 
Academy, la., where she taught mathe- 
matics for several years. Later on she 
moved to Kansas, and for eight years was 
a teacher in Smith County, where she was 
also honored by the election as county su- 
perintendent of schools. Mrs. Morse is 
popular with all classes. She is known as 
a genial, kindly woman, conservative in 
her views and careful in all her dealings, 
as well as an incorruptible Republican. 
Immediately after the municipal cleciion 
of a year ago Mrs. Morse was made secre- 
tary of the health board, and afew weeks 
since was commissioned a health inspec- 
tor. At the same time Dr. Una Roberts 
was given a like commission, and Denver 
has two efticient, tireless workers for her 
sanitary interests. These two women 
found it necessary to be sworn in as 
special police in order to receive the rec- 
ognition which was their due, but the 
policeman’s star is modestly worn, and 
they have met with only courteous treat 
ment in performing their duties thus far. 
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IN MEMORIAM. 


MRS, ABBY E. DAVIS. 

On Monday, last, a large company of re- 
latives and friends gathered in the home 
of Mr. Edward B. Drew, West Newton, to 
pay their last tribute of respect and love 
to their departed sister and friend, Mrs. 
Abby E. Davis, who died Friday, July 31. 

In that sad gathering were teachers who 
felt they had lost a dear friend; young 
girls for whom she had found good homes, 
and over whom, having no children of her 
own, she had watched with a mother’s 
tender vigilance; associate members of the 
School Board; co-workers in the city chari- 
ties and in reforms; neighbors and friends 
who respected her worth and admired her 
adherence to the truth as she saw it. 

The services were impressive. At the 
appointed hour the silence was broken by 
familiar voices softly singing: 

‘In the sweet bye and bye, 

We shall meet on that beautiful shore’’— 
tremulous at first, but gradually rising and 
swelling in the chorus. Her cousin, Rev. 
Joseph Henry Allen, D. D., of Cambridge, 
conducted the services, speaking of Mrs. 
Davis as he had known her all his life, and 
reminding us of her many virtues. Sadly, 
tearfully, we left her earthly form, feeling 
that ours, indeed, was a great loss, for she 
has held a place in her home and in the 
community that cannot be filled. 

Mrs. Davis was born in Medfield, May 
17, 1828. She was a sister of the Allen 
brothers, well known as educators and 
proprietors of the Allen Classical School 
for Boys and Girls. Her mother was a 
descendant of the Plymouth Pilgrims, and 
her father of the Boston Puritans. Edu- 
cated in the Medfield public schools, she 
was later graduated at the Bridgewater 
State Normal School under Principal Til- 
linghast, after which she became an 
enthusiastic and successful teacher, as 
her mother had been before her. She 
taught in Walpole, Chatham, Medfield and 
Northborough. 

In 1852 she married Mr. Charles D. 
Davis, of Northborough, also a graduate 
of Bridgewater Normal School and a 
nephew of Ex-Gov. John Davis of Massa- 
chusetts. Her early married life was 
spent in Syracuse, where she was a par- 
ishioner of the philanthropist, Rev. Samuel 
J. May, and where, during the Civil War, 
she gave almost her entire time to the 
interests of the sanitary commission and 
to the poor of Syracuse. After the death 
of a beloved nephew, killed at Chancellors- 
ville, her heart seemed more than ever 
consecrated to the country’s need. This 
service was most congenial to her, as from 
her early childhood she had been asso- 
ciated with the anti-slavery movement, 
through which was awakened in her a 
lasting impulse to follow duty and to hold 
no compromise with evil. 

Of late years Mrs. Davis has resided in 
West Newton, her husband for some 
time teaching in the Allen School. She 
was elected to the School Board of New- 
ton in 1888, and has been twice re-elected, 
this year being the ninth year of her ser- 
vice. She was one of the most faithful 
and valued members of the Board, and 
acted on some important committees. 
During all her service she was inflexible 
in her devotion to principle, for which 
she was willing to be counted in the mi- 
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nority; always, for instance, voting against 
military drill in the schools. She was a 
visiting agent of the State Board of Char- 
ities, one of the incorporators of the Pom- 
roy Home for Girls in Newton, and a 
director in the West Newton Women’s 
Educational Club. 

Mrs. Davis was an ardent believer in 
suffrage for women, and an indefatigable 
worker in the cause, being chairman of 
the Newton Equal Suffrage League, and 
an officer of the Massachusetts Woman Suf- 
frage Association. No work was too oner- 
ous for her attention, if it helped on our 
cause. In our meetings, in our fairs and 
in our counsels, she will be greatly missed. 

In compliance with her own request, 
her body was cremated at Forest Hills. 

B. N. L. W. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


Charlotte and Emily Bronté have been 
commemorated in their native town of 
Thornton, Eng., by a fine $5,000 organ 
placed in the church by admirers. 

It is reported from the “George Junior 
Republic,’ which was described in the 
WoMAN’s JOURNAL last week, that, asa re- 
sult of equal suffrage, the Senate now has 
one and the House two girl members. 

Madam Hanna Korany, the beautiful 
Syrian woman who visited America as a 
representative from her country to the 
World’s Fair, has started at her home 
near Beirut, Syria, a woman’s club, the 
first in that part of the world. It is grow- 
ing fast, and great importance is attached 
to it by the influential people of the place. 





The only surviving great-great-grand- 
daughter of General Israel Putnam is Mrs. 
Mary Putnam Sharpe, who lives in the lit- 
tle village of Pomfret, a few miles from 
Putnam, Conn. She is now eighty-four 
years old, and her grandmother was 
General Putnam’s favorite daughter. It 
is in Pomfret that the celebrated Put- 
nam’s wolf’s den is located. 

Mary A. Hay, the brilliant suffrage 
speaker, who has been addressing Cali- 
fornia audiences for the past three months 
in the interest of the amendment cam- 
paign, has come out unqualifiedly for the 
National party. Miss Hay was formerly a 
strong Prohibitionist, but says she can no 
longer train under such narrow leader- 
ship.—California Prohibitionist. 

Queen Victoria approves of women’s 
clubs, and to one of these in London, the 
Green Park Club, has sent her portrait 
and autograph. A newly formed club in 
London in which Americans take a par- 
ticular interest is the International, with 
its home in Bond Street, its object being 
the entertainment of club women from 
foreign countries as well as all parts of 
England. 

The annual meeting of the New Jersey 
Federation of Women’s Clubs will be held 
in Jersey City on the 29th and 30th of Octo- 
ber. Miss Agnes Repplier, of Philadelphia, 
the well-known essayist, will read the open- 
ing paper on ‘The New Woman; Her 
Remote Antiquity.’’ The first day’s dis- 
cussion will be on the subject of ‘‘Free 
Kindergartens,’’ opened by Mrs. Kate 
Douglas Wiggin Riggs and Miss Brooks, 
and on ‘‘Municipal Reform,” upon which 
Mrs. Scribner, of Philadelphia, and Mrs 
Adolph Trautman, of New York, will 
speak. 

Mrs. Russell Sage is almost as promi- 
nent in feminine clubdom as her husband 
is in Wall Street. She hds become so used 
to addressing her sisters in various organi- 
zations on different subjects that her fame 
as a speaker has spread abroad. In a re- 
cent speech Mrs. Sage paid a tribute to 
Emma Willard as a teacher. ‘Her visit to 
a class,’ said Mrs. Sage, ‘‘was an inspira- 
tion and a benediction. Her presence was 
queenly, made attractive through mingled 
dignity and courtesy. Her dress, in har- 
mony with her character and the occasion, 
was appropriate, often elegant, always pic- 
turesque. No woman ever impressed me 
so deeply. She was never unmindful 
of the gracious courtesies of life, ‘the 
lesser morals,’ as some one terms them, 
which she so beautifully illustrated in her 
daily life.” 

Miss Phebe Couzins and her financial 
condition have been a subject of much dis- 
cussion and speculation recently, says the 
Los Angeles Times. Several weeks ago this 
matter was brought formally before the 


Los Angeles County Woman Suffrage cam- 
paign committee, and an immediate effort 
was made to assist her. Mrs. Leland Stan- 
ford has provided her a pass, but she is too 
ill to travel alone, and transportation must 
be provided fora companion. Her ailment 
is acute rheumatism, and it is probable 
that she may never entirely recover. Miss 
Couzins is to be sent to her relatives in St. 
Louis, where she will be cared for. Ata 
benefit under the auspices of the Los An- 
geles County Woman Suffrage Campaign 
Committee $94 was taken in by voluntary 
contributions at the door, and the sum 
was afterward raised to $110 by the col- 
lection taken just before the audience was 
dismissed. As the unfortunate lecturer is 
crippled with rheumatism, she is unable 
to travel alone, and part of the money 
contributed must be used to pay the ex- 
penses of some one appointed to take care 
of her. 
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ARE YOU TIRED 





All the time? This condition is a sure 
indication that your blood is not rich and 
nourishing as it ought to be and as it may 
be if you will take a few bottles of the 
great blood purifier, Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 
Thousands write that Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
has cured them of that tired feeling by 
giving them rich, red blood. 

Hoop’s Pius act easily and promptly 
on the liver and bowels. Cure sick head- 
ache. 
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TO THE HIGHEST. 





BY H. W. LONGFELLOW. 





Sorely tried and sorely tempted, 
From no agonies exempted, 
In the penance of his trial 
And the discipline of pain; 
Often by illusion cheated, 
Often baftled and defeated 
In the tasks to be completed, 
He, by toil and self-denial, 
To the highest shall attain! 


— -_——— 


TO THE LIBERATOR. 





How wilt thou come to tell me I may go? 

Athwart acacia-bloom? across the snow ? 

Wilt come when slip the swallows to their 
eaves! 

Or will thy step draw nigh on russet leaves ? 


Chilled to the heart, I sigh that aught should 
Stay 

The feet I listen for by night, by day ; 

Thrilled to the soul, I cry, ‘This hour, this 
year 

Must bring thee nearer, and may bring thee 
near!”’ 


Life is not life, and love scarce love may be, 

Before from pain and stain by thee made 
free; 

Whom thou hast healed, with him all things 
are well, 

O mightiest, tenderest angel, Azraél! 


Timed by God’s dial shall thy shadow fall 
On each incarnate spirit’s prison wall; 
Thy long kiss hush all moan, thy strong 
hand press 
Back the last bar that holdeth in duress. 
—Temple Bar. 





—->->---— 


THE MIGHTY NOW. 


BY ELEANOR KIRK. 





Oh, look not to the future for 
Deliverance from sorrow: 

Trust not the hand that points above, 
The lips that speak ‘‘to-morrow.”’ 

Have faith in nothing that delays 
The work of re-creation; 

But trust the precious little word 
That promises salvation. 

For ‘tis Now, Now, Now, this moment, here, 
We are to claim the glory, 

And sing the tidings far and near 
Of this most wondrous story. 


The heaven dreamed of in the skies 
Is not a present owning; 

And why should we, God's children, be 
So given to postponing? 

Why feed on husks instead of bread, 
Why live in mad confusion, 

When peace and plenty, joy and love 
Are ours in such profusion? 

For ‘tis Now, Now, Now, this moment, here, 
We are to claim the glory, 

And sing the tidings far and near 
Of this most wondrous story. 


Oh, listen not to those who tell 
Of pleasures over yonder! 

Who bid you wait a future state 
And spend this life in wonder. 

For it’s not to-morrow, nor to-night, 
But just this royal minute; 

It’s not the distant bye and bye 
That holds redemption in it. 

It’s Now, Now, Now, this moment, here, 
We are to claim the glory, 

And sing the tidings far and near 
Of this most wondrous story. 


=-_-—- _—_ 


A PIECE OF PASTURE. 


BY HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD, 





“Yes,” said Mr. Dexter, “honest pov- 
erty is nothing to be ashamed of.”’ 

“Nothing to be proud of, either,’’ said 
his son John, 

‘‘And very disagreeable, anyway,” 
Sylvia, his pretty daugher. 

‘Well, I don’t know why we need to 
talk about it. It’s something of which 
we have no experience,’ said his wife, 
‘*honest or otherwise.”’ 

“Yes,”’ said Mr. Dexter again—looking 
round at the breakfast-room, whose walls 
were lined with Sylvia's vines and tlower- 
ing plants that made it a bower of green- 
ery, at his shining table, and the pretty, 
petulant woman with her pink ribbons at 
its head—‘*We have every comfort, and 
some luxury—” 

“Papa means mamma for the luxury.” 

“No; he means her for the comfort,” 


said 


said John, who was her especial care. 


“Thanks, thanks,’ said mamma, bri- 
dling alittle. ‘‘Comfort is quite relative.” 
*A very dear relative, sometimes,”’ 


said John. 

John,” cried Sylvia; ‘‘you really must 
go into polities!” 

‘*Heaven forbid!" said his father. 

“We has such a capacity for pretty 
speeches he would be invaluable in di- 
plomacy,”’ urged Sylvia. 

“It is all he has a capacity for,” his 
father thought. But he did not say so. 
“No, no,’’ he said; ‘the less politics the 
better. His desk in the bookstore is the 
place for John.” 

‘““‘T should be well enough content with 
that if | owned the shop,” said John. 
‘But this spending the best of your days 
for others isn’t what it might be.” 

“It is a great deal better than running 
into debt for your beginning,’ said his 
father, as he left them. 

“Yes,” said Sylvia; ‘‘save your salary 
and wait till I can help you.” 





*You!’’ was the contemptuous reply. 

“I do think,’ said Mrs. Dexter, ‘that 
a little dose of poverty wouldn’t be amiss 
for Sylvia. She always feels such im- 
mense capabilities that it might bring 
her—”’ 

‘*To a realizing sense of her ineftiviency,”’ 
said Sylvia. ‘Well, mamma,” she added, 
presently, sipping her coffee—John havy- 
ing gone up-stairs again to change his tie 
—‘tyou speak as if that would give you 
pleasure.” 

“No, I don’t; not at all. 
always opposing John—’’ 

“Why, mamma!” 

“Yes, you are. The moment John 
comes anywhere near proposing to your 
father to give him the money to buy out 
the stock of that place, you come in with 
your influence against it.” 

“My influence, mamma! As if 
were such a thing!”’ 

“Well, there is! You are so exactly 
like your father that he hears all you say. 
And he feels you behind him and laughs 
the whole thing off. Saving his salary, 
indeed! He might as well think of buying 
the crown jewels with his salary! A sal- 
ary is a dreadful thing; it binds you down 
in chains. Yes; there is no doubt about 
it, a salary is a dreadful thing.” 

‘*But, mamma, do you think it is right 
when papa has you and the little children 
on his hands—I don’t speak of myself, 
because I suppose I can see to myself.” 

“There it is again! Your immeasurable 
conceit of yourself.” 

“But, mamma, there are quantities of 
young girls who do take care of them- 
selves.” 

“Their 
then.”’ 

‘Well, if I can’t see to myself, it seems 
to me there is all the more reason for 
papa’s not crippling himself by giving his 
money to John and risking everything.” 

“There is no risk about it. Youare a 
selfish and unnatural girl, Sylvia! You 
would let your poor brother toil and moil 
all his life rather than make a little sac- 
rifice yourself. And he has always been 
so good, so kind; he was such a beautiful 
child—I remember when his curls were 
cut off that Mrs, Dares said—”’ 

“Mamma, dear, you sent Julia on an 
errand, and said you would make John’s 
lunch—”’ 

“Sylvia! And it’s almost train time! 
Why didn’t you see to it? So full of the 
good of the family theoretically—and poor 
John all day in town with nothing to 
eat—”’ 

“And not a restaurant handy,” said 
Sylvia. ‘Well, I have seen to it. And 
there’s an egg sandwich, and a breast of 
duck, and some celery, and some salt, and 
a buttered muftin, and a little tart, and a 
doughnut, and a flask of coffee. John 
has a better luncheon than we shall have. 
He has it every day.”’ 

“T should think you grudged it to your 
brother!”’ 

“No, indeed! John likes good things, 
and I like to put them up for him; so we 
are even. John doesn’t think so badly 
of me as you do, mamma.”’ 

“I don’t know what you mean, Sylvia. 
I never said I thought badly of you. You 
annoy me with your jealousy of John— 
poor, dear John; he was meant for a prince 
—and you uphold your father in his sev- 
erity.”’ 

‘Here, John—excuse me, mamma— 
here John,” cried Sylvia, hurrying to the 
door as he went by, ‘‘don’t forget your 
luncheon.”’ 

“Oh, hang the luncheon!” cried John, 
as he took the parcel. ‘My father’s 
economies will be the ruin of this family 
yet. If there’s any one thing that hasa 
cheap and detestable look, it’s this pull- 
ing aluncheon out of your desk instead 
of going out like a man with any inde- 
pendence.”’ 

“I’m sure you needn't take it, John, if 
you don’t wish,”’ remonstrated his mother. 

“Yes, take it, John,” interpolated Syl- 
via, ‘‘A penny saved is a penny earned. 
It means more than a half dollar toward 
your capital.” 


But you are 


there 


name is not Sylvia Dexter, 


‘Come, now, that’s interesting! Work 
it out for me while I'm gone, and see if I 
will have enough at that rate to put out 
at interest before I die.” 

‘“*There,”’ said Sylvia to herself, **I shall 
say no more about it. If papa chooses to 
take the risk—pvor papa! Well, it’s for- 
tunate that Aunt Jeannette has invited 
me to visit her just now.’ And she put 
on her jacket to go and call upon the 
neighbor whose cow pastured in her lot, 
and see if it would not be as convenient 





to pay the rent now as later, so that she | 


need not ask her father to open his purse 


for her. And she came back with so 


| bright a face that her mother declared 


she thought that cow-right was worth 
more to Sylvia than the whole place to 
them. 

“Perhaps it is,” 
mine, mamma, 


said Sylvia; “for it’s 
And it isn’t going to be 


her small savings, together with the two 
hundred dollars her grandmother had left 
her when there was rumor of its purchase 
for some unpleasant purpose, it being 
just at the foot of the garden. Her mother 
had never given her any peace concerning 
it, so to say. She ought to have lent the 
money to John, was the tenor of Mrs. 
Dexter's frequent remarks; and doubtless 
she would have done so but for Harley 
Melton’s influence, and for her part she 
wished Sylvia had never set eyes on Har- 
ley, undesirable and unsuitable as he was! 
But Sylvia, for all that, had been a proud 
and happy landholder and taxpayer ever 
since, and had enjoyed the sight of the 
neighbor’s cow under the great trees, and 
drinking from the little brook formed 
by the spring that bubbled there as cold 
as if it had come all the way from Spitz- 
bergen; and she had enjoyed quite as 
much the ten dollars a summer that the 
neighbor paid her. 

She had had another pleasure in it, too; 
for often had she and Harley Melton laid 
out those three acres in their strolls across 
them; and here should be the house, and 
here the little lawn, and here the orchard; 
and it would be so pleasant, being near 
papa; and if Harley did not think it would 
be so pleasant being near mamma, he kept 
the thought to himself. Sylvia, with her 
great blue eyes, her lovely fairness, her 
sweet and sparkling brown-haired beauty, 
was so precious, that if the mother who 
bore her was not perfect, too, he was not 
sure that the fault was not in himself. He 
loved Sylvia beyond any words, the bright 
and busy little creature, alive to the tips 
of her hair with interest in all things and 
all people, feeling all things alive as well 
to her, the bird on the bough, the blossom 
there, too, the child playing beneath it. 
They had no idea of marrying, except 
far in the indefinite future; they had 
nothing to marry on; it was enough to love 
each other now; by and by they would 
build the little house, perhaps in the 
piece of pasture. 

They used to wander over the bit of 
land as if it were an estate, with a joy of 
possession; and where the spring bubbled 
out of the ledge that cropped up beneath 
the group of great trees, they would sit 
and watch the water as if every bubble 
were a miracle. 

‘Just look down in it, Harley—how 
clear! Look at the jewels on the bottom; 
they are rubies, sapphires, emeralds, 
opals, topazes, beryls—oh, what a glitter! 
What color, what splendor! It seems as 
if I could put down my arm and scoop up 
a handful of the gorgeous things.”’ 

“The pebbles down there? It is the 
wonderful clearness of the water that 
makes them seem so near; and I suppose 
it is the vertical sunbeam that makes them 
seem so beautiful. They are really a dozen 
feet beyond your reach,”’ said the young 
chemist. 

‘They can’t be, Harley! ” 

“Yes, I sounded the spring last week; 
it is eighteen feet deep; and I don’t dare 
to say how many gallons it pours out a 
minute that all go to waste through the 
Telassee River.” 

**To think that our brook makes part of 
a big river!”’ 

“And [ analyzed it, too. The river that 
went out of Eden could not be purer. One 
drinking this might think he was drink- 
ing of the water of life.’ 

“Well, it will be Eden when we have 
our little house up there on the knoll. 
What a beautiful earth it is, Harley, when 
such freshness and purity pour out of its 
dark places! What a dear earth, to let us 
call this little piece of her ours!” 

“T really should think,’’ said Mrs, Dex- 
ter, when Sylvia came in, “that that spring 
was full of diamonds by the way you and 
Harley Melton hang over it.”’ 

“It is, mamma—it is!’’ and Sylvia 
danced away with no idea of the truth in 
her words. 

It was lonesome at Aunt Jeannette’s, 
in the big town, twenty miles away. Her 
father and John and Harley came in every 
day to their business, and for five minutes 
she saw Harley, who made occasion to go 
by the gate. Her father and John found 
time for few visits. Her first letter from 
her mother informed her that she would 
be glad to hear that her father had at last 
sold his bonds and given John the pro- 
ceeds to buy out the business where he 
had slaved clerk. Sylvia 
knew, however, under what unbearable 
pressure her poor father had been brought 
to yield; and her indignation and pity for 
him made her feel at first as if she never 
wanted to go into the house again. 
ceeding letters were very jubilant and 
happy: it gave his mother so much pleas- 
ure to see John taking his place as 
became him, a man among men. She 
thought the business must be flourishing, 
for John had a little naphtha launch on 
the river, in which he went to town now, 
instead of travelling, with all the dust and 
jar of the railway. Of course there had 


so long as a 


Suc- 


absorbed and lost in John’s business, if | been opposition, the letter said, for his 


the rest of the place is.” 
For the little three-acre lot was Sylvia's. 
She had bought it and paid for it from 


| 
i 


father was one of those men who never 
liked innovation; but probably he would 
soon be going into town on it himself. 





| 
He was always prognosticating evil; any 
one would think John was committing an 
unpardonable extravagance in having de- 
vised a healthier way of going to business | 
than they had ever known before. Mr. 
Dexter did not approve of John’s new 
horse, either; and yet any one could see 
that the horse was as gentle as a woolly 
lamb, and he ate apples and sugar from 
the children’s hands, and when he trav- 
elled he simply flew. 

When Sylvia made an errand to her 
father’s office, she found him as anxious 
as she had expected. But it would dono 
good for her to go home with him just 
now; she would show her disapprobation 
of the state of affairs too plainly; and she 
couldn’t if she would, for Aunt Jeannette 
was ill with typhoid fever, and, of course, 
it was out of the question to leave her. 
There was really a pestilence of typhoid 
in town. All the drinking water was 
drawn from a river that passed large pol- 
luted towns and tanneries, and every day | 
a new case appeared, till there was almost 
a panic in the place. 

Fortunately for Sylvia she was one of 
those creatures so full of vital strength 
and fire that fear was unknown to her; 
and so well had she nursed Aunt Jean- 
nette that, when she was a little rested, 
the hard-pressed physician begged her to 
help him on another case. And so it 
chanced that she went from one sick bed 
to another, and presently came to be of- 
fered large payments for her services; and 
in view of her apprehensions concerning 
Johnand her father’s unsecured loan to 
him, it seemed best for her to continue 
both earning money and carrying relief. 
Harley protested that she would wear 
herself out; but she protested in return 
that she was well and young and strong, 
and liked it; and that even if the duty had 
not been set so plainly before her in rela- 
tion to the sick and her ability to help 
them, it would be a wanton waste for her 
to refuse to earn the money thus offered | 
her. ‘Oh, Harley!’’ she cried; ‘*I must do 
all l can for them. For when I think of 
the poor creatures dying for want of good 
water, murdered by bad water, and re- | 
member our spring in the pasture bub- | 
bling up fresh and pure every second, I 
feel like a criminal; as if I kept health | 
and strength all to myself; as if I, and not 
the spring, were wasting what would be 
life to them.”’ 

‘Such a morbid feeling shows that you 
are tired and in no condition to be nursing 
the sick,” said Harley. But suddenly, as | 
they went along together—for he ap- | 
pointed to meet her almost every day now 
in the hour’s walk allowed the nurse by | 
custom—his face flushed and flashed with 
a sudden thought like the passing of a 
sunbeam. ‘Will you give me permission 
to do what I please, to take all I want of 
the spring water, and in the way I think 
best?”’ he said. 
‘*The idea!” cried Sylvia. ‘*Permission, 
indeed! Isn’t what is mine yours, I 
should like to know?’’ And they passed 
to more purely personal matters. 

“T don’t know if you are aware,’’ wrote 
her mother, some weeks afterward, ‘that 
Harley Melton is meddling with the spring 
in your piece of pasture, as you call it, 
meddling, in my opinion, most unwar- 
rantably. He has had men there scooping 
it out and curbing it; and he has rigged 
an unsightly derrick there, and men are 
filling great glass demijohns by the wagon- 
ful. And at this rate there’ll be no spring 
there at all presently. I suppose it is to 
save himself the trouble of distilling 
water for his prescriptions—that is so 
pure. I’m sure if he has money enough 
to hire men and rig derricks and all that, 
and cares as much as he pretends about 
you, he had better lend it to John, who 
can't sleep nights for worrying about his | 
notes.’’ | 

Sylvia was too busy with her sick and | 
dying people to wonder much about the | 
burden of her mother’s letter. She knew | 
that whatever Harley did was likely to be | 
right. She could not spare the time to 
go and see her father again; she could not 
get the time; but she felt oppressed with 
fear for him, and she laughed a little 
bitterly at herself to think she had sup- 
posed she could help him with her earn- 
ings, when a whole year of them would 
not amount to $1,000. But at any rate 
she was glad that she was lifting any 
portion of expense from him, be it ever so 
small. 

It was some weeks afterward that, when 
she went out for her morning walk ina 
new direction, and saw great posters on 
all the fences and telegraph poles, ‘‘Drink 
water from the Sylvan spring and prevent 
typhoid,’ she understood with a double 
thrill of joy, joy for themselves, and joy 
for the sick, what Harley was doing. 
And when she met him driving in witha 
load of the glass carboys tilled with Sylvan 
spring water, which he left from house to 
house, before going to his headquarters 
for fresh orders, she felt as if he were 
really an angel of the Lord in mortal 
guise. And he held out his hand for her 
to mount to his side, and she rode back 
into town with him, feeling as a devotee 





ar 
might do who carried holy water to the 
perishing and penitent. 

Sylvia had gone back to her Aunt Jean. 
nette’s for a short rest after the hard and 
cruel winter, when, one bright May day 
her father came to see her. John had 
failed; and all that Mr. Dexter had saved 
and spared in the long years had gone 
into the gulf with the money of the other 
creditors. There were no assets to Speak 
of—a few notes, the remnants of an jj). 
chosen stuck, the horse that had gone 
lame, the disabled naphtha launch. Syl. 
via felt as though her heart would break 
when she saw her father’s despondenev, 
“I don’t blame your poor mother,” he 
said. ‘Love isa good fault. It was her 
love for John, and her ‘belief’ in me, She 


, 


| thought I was equal to any trouble that 


might come, superior to it; but even | 
supposed John had some capacity. [t's 
hard, my child, to begin life over again at 
sixty.”’ 

‘*T don’t think you will have to do that, 
Mr. Dexter,’’ said Harley, who, coming in 
just then, had heard the last words, “] 
am just making a return to my chief: and 
Iam sure it will bea joy to Sylvia to re. 
place a good portion of your losses by 
indorsing this check to you.” 

‘*Harley !’’ 

‘‘T have deducted all the expenses and 
my own commission,”’ said Harley. “You 
will see by the schedules that we supply 
in this town and others along the route 
and on the further side—for the typhoid 
scare is widespread now—more than a 
thousand families with the Sylvan spring 
water, at fifty cents a week. Of course 
the expenses are heavy; but then the net 
profit is heavy, too. It gives Sylvia and 
me enough to build our house in another 
spot at some distance from the water- 
works, a pasture of mine. And if you, 
Mr. Dexter, will take the management of 
the business in town— I think it need not 
interfere with your present arrangements; 
and John will oversee the teams—that is 
quite within his power; I can attend to 
the spring house until the time, that is, 
when the towns take the works off our 
hands and pay us fifty or a hundred thou- 
sand for our plant, with permanent posi- 


| tions in the business.”’ 


‘There is no more honest poverty in 
ours, papa,” cried Sylvia. 
‘Harley!’ said Mr. Dexter; ‘you are 


| my salvation,” 


“Well, sir, you can reverse the thing 
and be mine by giving your daughter a 
command to become my wife here and 
now!” 

‘Without her mother?” 

“Well, papa,’ said Sylvia, blushing 
rosy-red, but feeling obliged to come to 
Harley's help, ‘‘Aunt Jeannette would do, 
And you know that mamma has a great— 
great faculty for obstruction, I think she 
will be so relieved about John that she 
will forgive us. And we will make hera 
wedding present of a paid-up mortgage of 
the house.”’ 

“You are a nouveau riche, Sylvia. 


Great 


Ss | proved by the statements of lead- 

a es ing druggists everywhere, show 
that the people have an abiding confidence 
in Hood's Sarsaparilla. Great 

Cc proved by the voluntary state 
ures ments of thousands of men and 
women show that Hood's Sarsaparilla ac 
tually does possess 
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— 
Jey must not allow you to be too free with 
yur money. 

“Oh, it isn’t ours; itis a trust the dear 
old Mother Earth gives us. We are to be 
happy: And, oh, what happiness it is to 
pring health to whole towns full of peo- 
ple! Don’t you remember. I told you the 
spring was full of sapphires and rubies 
and emeralds, Harley! And real ones, 
you see, papa!’ for Harley 
‘ g on her finger some little time before. 


ve 


rip ; 
“Papa, you are quite another person al- 
she cried, pinning on her hat and 


ready,” : 
to the minister's with them and 


going out 
her Aunt Jeannette. 


| 


| well fitted to be the companivn of 
noble 


had slipped a | 


“Oh, you dear, sweet, confiding old | 
Mother Earth,’’ Sylvia exclaimed, kneel- | 


ing at her window that night, and looking 
out on the dark, slumbering, champaign 
country behind the town, “I Jove you 
so!” 
“] think,” said Harley, ‘tyou had bet- 
ter be saying how you love me!” 
“That goes without .saying.”’ she 
plied, leaning back her head on his arm. 
“But this dear Earth—she makes us so 
happy while she rolls with us about the 
sun that it seems to me now only a happi- 
ness to think of the time when we shall 
be a part of her 
in her bosom?”’ 
“Oh, but a long way off!’ he cried, 
folding her still more closely in his arms. 
It was at about the same hour that Mrs. 
Dexter, having inspected the released 
mortgage and the gratifying check, had 
coquettishly picked out the pink ribbons 


re- 


of her cap and was remarking to her 
husband: 
“Well, it was the most thoughtful 


thing Sylvia ever did—to save me the fuss 
ofa wedding. That piece of pasture! Is 
John to have a salary—or a commission? 
Asalary is so comfortable. You always 
know where you are with a salary—it has 


to be paid. Oh, yes, a salary is the best 


thing; I have always said so, Harley 
Melton is turning out better than | 
thought. I never said there was any 


harm in him; only that he was so inefti- 
Still, with the money coming in, 
Sylvia could have done better. She could 
have married almost any one. It is vexa- 
tious, say what you will, to have an out- 
sider like Harley directing family affairs— 
it is just the thing for John himself to do; 
and it is my private opinion that John 
suggested the whole business in the first 


cient. 


place. He always said that water was 
pure. John is so full of ideas!’—Jnde- 
pendent. 


—_—-- 


A HONEYMOON ON BICYCLES. 


In the Union Signal M. A Waddell 
Rodger writes of German women and 
their drawbacks. Her article gives a 


charming suggestion for a wedding trip. 
She says: 

Of course there were only two, a beatific 
two, who saw the world through a rain- 
bow. For them a new heaven and a new 
earth had been created by the union of 
“two souls with but a single thought.” 
Winged creatures they seemed as_ they 
sped along the banks of the famous old 
Rhine, Little cared they for the com- 
ments of the maidens fair who came out to 
look, or the harsher criticisms of withered 
beldames who held up their hands in hor- 
ror at the immodesty of a woman on a 
bicycle! 

The cyclers laughed at the staid old 
cars with their four classes of railway 
travellers, first, second, third and fourth. 
German railways are owned by the govern- 
ment, therefore the trains are slow. 

They slackened their pace to look at 
the quaint farmhouses with wooden wind- 
mills and old well-sweeps; the fields glow- 
lng with daisies, buttercups and a little 
Pink tlower, The webs of homespnn linen 
stretched for bleaching beside every farm- 
house tell of the winter's work, and sug- 


gest to the flaxen-haired maiden beaux 
and wedding bells. For those webs of 
linen will be made into garments and 


Stored in the old oaken chest until Hans 
Comes for Gretchen to share his lot and 
do most of his labor: for it is the women 
ol Germany who till the soil. Everywhere 
you see three women (often four) in the 
field toone man. With arms bare to the 
elbow and a handkerchief tied around the 
Head, with little left of feminine grace, 
those bronze-faced, weary looking women 
pick weeds. gather stones, spread manure, 
plant and hoe, harvest wheat, rake and 
turn hay and earry heavy loads, which 
bend them almost to a right angle. We 


just brown dust together | 





even saw one woman plowing and once a | 


Woman and an 
“rawing a plow! 
; That was probably an exceptional case, 
Ut it is net at all unusual to see, in both 
“ity and country, a woman and dog har- 
hessed together, drawing a heavy hand- 
fart on the street while the lord and 
master of both strolls along the sidewalk 
smoking, with both hands deep in his 
pockets, Occasionally the woman and 


dog draw the fat husband in the hand- 
Cart, 


ox harnessed together 


denn, American lady misses at once the 
ora nce and courtesy which is shown 
Gen ey in her own land. Ina 
thes ie little ways she is made to feel 
pos eg ae she belongs toan inferior 
nll aay eenend may attend university 
Bet eves bd rich She desires to hear, but 
she as a visitor or silent listener may 

, enter those sacred precincts. 
my _ strange that the Empress Fred- 
~ &.. “_ Victoria's clever daughter, 
ith, hed een a favorite in Germany. 
he mental gifts, increased by cul- 








* polities.” 





ture and the best opportunities, she was | 


Frederick. He was in 
his countrymen and gladly accepted her 
as such, but that is not the German ideal 
of a wife. That German Herr is a rara 
avis, who is willing that his frau should 
be more than his wife and housekeeper. 
It is said that when Bismarck called to 
confer with Emperor Frederick concern- 
ing some public question he refused to 
speak until the Empress had left the room, 
saying that he wanted ‘‘no petticoats in 
In the pictures of the Hohen- 
zollern panorama the German Empress 
always stands a little to one side behind 
the Emperor. 
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THE WOMAN WITH TACT. 





Tact and common sense, says the Bos- 


ton Advertiser, are the lubricating parts 
in the social mechanism, and since the 


latter is wonderfully searce, considering 
its name, the former must often do double 
duty. A man without tact is pardoned, 
tolerated with good-natured ridicule 
and is allowed to blunder through the 
world in quietude and peace because of his 
sterling worth. But a woman who jars 
the social wheels with malice afore- 
thought or in ignorance sublime finds no 
jury among her peers that will acquit her. 
She is the terror of small towns, the 
annoyance of large ones and the ever- 
present mar-plot to man’s little harmless 
pleasures. ‘‘Mrs. Blank is such a good 
woman,” sighed a modern Mrs. Parting- 
ton. ‘She is always ready to do some- 
thing for somebody, but her great trouble 
is she has no tack.’”’ Now to have 
innate tact is as great a gift as the posses- 
sion of beauty and grace, but to acquire it 
means that pure altruism undefiled has 
taken possession of your soul. No woman 
can be tactful who thinks of herself first 
when she encounters her fellow-beings, 
but when she gloriously forgets all about 
her individual wants and woes, what an 
angel in disguise she is! She never meets 
delicate people with the salutation: “How 
badly you do look!’ She never says to 
her friends, who are chastened with an 
undue amount of embonpoint: ‘You 
have gained some flesh, I She 
does not ask her friend with a bad com- 
plexion why she wears a veil, and she 
courageously refrains from audible re- 
marks when her neighbors are under dis- 
cussion. 

At no season of the 
woman more restful, 
than in summer time. When hotel veran- 
das are filled with idlers waiting for 
something to turn up, and when nothing 
more fatiguing than well-bred gossip is 
permissable, it takes an almost superhu- 
man faculty to sail serenely between Scylla 
and Charybdis and at the same time give 
due attention to the surrounding scenery. 
But some women do it. 

There are those who travel from Maine 
to California without ruffling the tempers 
of theircompanions; there are others who 
live in summer boarding houses for an 
entire season without making bitter ene- 
mies of their host and hostes’, and there 
are a few who have safely weathered the 
storms of a whole summer at the seaside 
and returned with honor and éclat. ‘All 
the world loves a lover,’ as everybody 
knows, but if that same lover has a rival 
itis in the guise of a bright-faced, gentle 
woman, who goes in and out in the busy 
world as easily as a swan floats on the 
water; who ‘‘doeth little kindnesses”’ at 
all times and in all seasons, and who 
always continues by hook or by crook to 
say the right word in exactly the right 
place. 


Is 


” 


see. 


year is such a 
more refreshing 


see 


TO SAVE HORSES FROM FIRE. 


1. the New York Herald pub- 
“Hundreds of 


On June 2 


lished an article headed 


the | 
advance of | 


means of a simple release mechanism 
which causes the cable to be drawn along 


and the movement of which instantly 


| releases the partitions that rise in their 





Horses Burned Alive by Human Careless- | 


ness.”’ It showed that owing to defective 
methods in building stables, which made 
them mere death-traps in cases of confla- 
gration, there was a terrible yearly sacri- 
fice of the best friends of human kind. 
In the name of civilization it called for 
That call met with an immediate 
response. A kind-hearted and ingenious 
lady has succeeded in inventing a method 
the require- 


reform. 


which appears to meet all 
ments. 

The invention seeks to provide an in- 
stantaneous liberation which will cause 
the exodus of all the animals in the re- 
spective stalls, and simultaneously open 
a way for escape and lead 
animals to the exit. A series of stall 
partitions, preferably of sheet metal, are 
arranged to move in vertical guides, also 
preferably of metal and non-combustible. 
The partitions are raised by weights on 
the occasion of a fire. 
along the entire series of stalls and wound 
on drums arranged just outside the build- 
ing. Collars are secured at intervals 
along the cable, these collars normally 
coinciding with the partitions and serving 
to hold them down. The tie strap of 
each halter is connected to the cable. 
The winding drums are so arranged as to 
be actuated by the stored energy of a 
spring, so as to be brought into use by 


clear 


| it also. 


the | 


| a 


A cable is extended | 


guides, leaving the travel way open, and 
the animals, being attached to the cable, 
are led out of the building. The whole 
system is automatic and certain in action. 


=_—— 


STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


CALIFORNIA 


(NORTH). 





Editors Woman's Journal: 

In my last letter the compositor makes 
me say that our amendment petition num- 
bers 


” 
oy 


700 names, of which 2,000 are wom- | 


en's names. The number written was 37,000. | 


of which 20,000 are women; naught may 
be naught, but it counts on the right hand 


of petition numbers. The names have 
since risen to some 40,000. 

There is great enthusiasm for the 
Amendment, the country papers have 


always been hospitable to this truth—l 
think no editors, anywhere, have been 
more liberal, even opponents will usually 
allow a symposium; but now many really 
fear defeat, and urge unusual effort. The 
San Francisco Call stands our stanch 
friend; so is the Evening Post, not only 
giving space but also able editorials; and 
papers less pronounced publish much 
truth, often compilations of great value, 
and are careful of misrepresentation, now 
that we have organs to expose them. 

You have had ample reports of our suc- 
cess at political conventions, The Demo- 
crats gave us decent treatment and 149 
votes for Amendment, and many individual 
Democrats, like Judge McGuire, our rep- 
resentative, are doing hard work for 
us. The Kings and San Diego Democratic 
county delegates were solid for us. The 
Italia, the organ of the Italians, has also 
espoused our cause; there are many Italian 
and Spanish voters in this State, so the 
help of their press is inestimable: the 
Spanish papers also favor us. Mrs, Har- 
per and her aids have met unexpected 
success. There is little surface opposition. 
Mrs. Carrie Murray, president of the 
Antis, seems to be the lone knightess to 
stem this popular error and keep lovely 
woman in her sphere. She tried to defeat 
us in the Democratic Convention; we 
think she helped us to capture a quarter 
of the delegates. The last we heard of 
her she was planning two floats for 
Fourth of July, one the happy home wo- 
man in her place as an angel; the other a 
woman sheriff adjusting a noose about 
the neck of mankind in general, and one 
poor wretch in particular. The reporters 
make merry at her expense, and no one 
of them has been able to find her follow- 
ing, and her tloats wait for next year. The 
editors say that she and the Liquor League 
are our only open opponents, yet many 
goodish people are fearful of the result 
should women vote. If Mrs. Murray is 
honest, I honor her for courage. Our worst 
enemies are the indifferent. 

The Saloonman is the organ of the 
Liquor League. From the first it has op- 
posed us and strong forces are at work to 
defeat us, all the more dangerous because 
quiet. A friend, a few days ago in a San 
Francisco restaurant, overheard two men 


discuss the question. They somehow over- | 


looked him, who appeared to be reading. 
He found out that one is connected with 
the Saloonman; that there is an organiza- 
tion expressly to defeat Amendment No. 
11, and that the second man is an agent to 
extend the organization he seemed to be 
reporting to his principal. Said 
agent: **You know that the saloon is the 


political centre of the great parties, we | 


ean control through them.’’ The other 
said: “If this amendment passes it means 
destruction Pity tliat 
our nice, good, Christian men cannot see 
Many do. As I have been over 
the State, my heart has been warmed by 
the progress of friendly clergymen; no 
class has been more helpful. 

The great and manufac- 
turers are frightened, they fear the irre- 
sponsible tramp laborer, the besotted prod- 
uct of the saloon. One said to me not 
long since: “We are in peril of life and 


to our business.”’ 


landowners 


property, the saloon has us by the throat: 
we cannot with it with the 
women to help, we can."” Another said: 
*“T have never cared for woman suffrage, 


cope alone, 


but we have almost gone to the dogs if 


the women cannot save us, there is no 
help.’ This is a very hard year, fruit 
short crop, prices poor, everybody 


pinched. I think this will help, for every 
one feels that something must be done: 
and all sensible people know that woman 
suffrage is right. 

On the other hand we have the criminal, 
the rum, the gambler, the corrupt, the 
frivolous, and none of them believe that 
woman's enfranchisement will help him, 
so we wait, encouraged, alert, trusting in 
God, and thoughtful that there are three 
free States, three ‘‘cities of refuge.’’ The 
Grand Chief Templar is working for us all 
the time, our Prohibitionists are ‘Broad 
Gauge’’—were the first to bolt at Pitts- 
burg. ‘They have always been true to us, 





the | 


| Julia Ward Howe, Mary A. 
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The W. C. 'T. U. is at work all the time. 
At the recent School of Methods suffrage 


| was the principal theme, and one evening 








was given to ‘“‘Aunt Columbia on a Mis- 
sion,”’ an illustrated lecture by the State 
superintendent of franchise, bringing up 
in new guise the old assertions and mak- 
ing them ridiculous. Our superintendent 
of song, Mrs. Kenowden-Bailey, is always 
ready to lend her grand voice to suffrage. 
I append a few clippings from the country 
press. 

The Tulare Register is one of the ablest 
exponents of woman suffrage in the State. 
In a recent issue it says: 

An analysis of the canvass of G Street 
in the town of Tulare, full particulars of 
which are given in another column under 
the head of the suffrage department, shows 
conclusively that women do want to vote. 
This street was not selected because it 
was a suffragist street. It was chosen en- 
tirely at random, and the result of the 
canvass shows 47 ladies who do want the 
franchise, 7 who do not want it, 6 indiffer- 
ent and | undecided. No undue influence 
was exerted to secure answers favorable 
to the suffrage movement and all who 
were questioned spoke as they felt. With 
the prop, “‘women do not want the suf- 

(Continued on Eighth Page.) 
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STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


CALIFORNIA, 

(Continued from Seventh Page.) 
frage,’’ knocked from under the antis, it 
is hard to see what manner of defence 
they will make to this plea for human 
rights. As G Street goes so goes Tulare, 
and as Tulare goes so goes California. 
The women do want the right to vote and 
they ought to have that right. 

This from the Santa Monica Outlook: 

The highest type of civilization is ever 
found in favor of the women voting. 
There will be an opportunity for Cali- 
fornia to be placed at the pinnacle the 
coming fall. 

The Santa Clara Journal is in the pro- 
cession: 

The woman suffrage advocates are 
rapidly securing recruits throughout Cali- 
fornia. Since the Republicans of the 
State have embodied woman suffrage in 
the platform the Republican press of the 
State has fallen into line, until it is now 
almost solidly in favor of the suffrage 
plank. 


—_ =_—-— 


VIRGINIA. 





Editors Woman's Journal: 

I returned a few days since from the 
Virginia Summer School of Methods at 
Charlottesville, where were assembled 
more than 500 public school - teachers, 
nearly all of them women. I hada fine op- 
portunity for distributing literature and 
talking suffrage to the ‘:school-ma’ams,”’ 
and improved it to the uttermost. I attend- 
ed the school daily, taking with me batches 
of leaflets, which I gave the teachers, urg- 
ing them to read the arguments them- 
selves and show them to friends at home. 
Many of them promised to do so, and as 
all sections of the State were represented, 
much good seed will be scattered in this 
way. 

I asked all with whom I came in con- 
tact if they knew anything about woman 
suffrage, and received a variety of an- 
swers. Some had never heard of it, and 
did not feel any interest. Others had 
heard suffrage talked of, but did not know 
much about it. Some of the young teach- 
ers, who have pretty hard times in our 
rural districts, seemed to think it meant 
women were going to undertake to do 
every thing, and that men would shift all 
the burdens of life upon them, ‘they had 
to work hard enough now and did not 
want things made any worse.’”’ When I 
told them that if women could vote, there 
would be a great improvement in their 
circumstances, that more attention would 
be paid to education, and women would 
be eligible to act as trustees and county 
superintendents, they were greatly sur- 
prised and evidently liked the idea, 

At first many of the teachers seemed 
indifferent about the leatlets, but before 
the school closed, they were much in 
demand. Some of our cities, notably 
Portsmouth and Lynchburg, were very 
well represented by intelligent and pro- 
gressive teachers deeply interested in 
learning improved methods of instruction. 
I lodged in the house with thirty-five 
Portsmouth teachers, most of them bright 
young girls. Many of them had brought 
their bicycles and spent their hours of 
recreation in exploring the lovely hills 
and dales of Albemerle. 

Miss Belle Kearney, the distinguished 
young temperance lecturer from Missis- 
sippi, who has recently returned from a 
trip abroad with Lady Henry Semerset 
and Miss Frances Willard, addressed the 
School of Methods one afternoon on the 
introduction of temperance teaching in 
the public schools. In private conversa- 
tion Miss Kearney expressed her entire 
conversion to woman suffrage, and her 
reliance upon it as the only means for 
the promotion of temperance legislation. 

I attended a meeting of the local W. 
Cc. T. U. and read a suffrage leaflet to 
the society; distributing much literature 
among them. During the term a discus- 
sion was held as to the best means for 
promoting the higher cducation of wom- 
en. Miss Celestia Parrish, a Virginia 
woman, who has managed by a long and 
hard struggle to secure a liberal education 
for herself, having attended Ann Arbor 
and Cornell, is extremely anxious that 
Virginia women should have greater ad- 
vantages than are now offered to them. 
After long experience, both as pupil and 
teacher, she has become a pronounced ad- 
vocate of co-education. 

Our university, established by Jefferson 
in 1825 receives annually from the State 
$40,000; other colleges for male students 
receive about $60,000, so that Virginia 
gives yearly from public funds $100,000 
to educate her young men. Until 
the public schools were opened in 1870 
not a dollar had been given to edu- 
cate the women of the Commonwealth. 
Since that time girls have attended the 
schools with boys, and the State now ap- 
propriates yearly $15,000 to support the 
Female Normal School at Farmville. 

Many circumstances have combined 
since the Civil War to stimulate the desire 
for the higher education for women 
among us, and great pressure is being 
brought to bear upon the University to 
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admit the girls. It is quite safe to pre- 
dict that within a very few years the 
gates will be thrown open, and the daugh- 
ters of Virginia as well as her sons will 
drink freely at the fountain of knowledge. 

It is expected that the School of Meth- 
ods will be held at Charlottesville again 
next summer, and it has been arranged to 
extend the term to six weeks instead of 
four as hitherto. Some of the University 
professors will lecture to the classes and 
the science students will have access to the 
college laburatories. Charlottesville is full 
of associations with Jefferson, the states- 
man, philosopher and prophet of the Vir- 
ginia hills. When writing about his hopes 
for general education in Virginia he said 
that he should “rejoice in heaven’’ if he 
could know that his plans had been adop- 
ted. It has required along time for his 
vision to be carried out, but its fulfilment 
is being accomplished at last. 

ORRA LANGHORNE. 

Culpeper, Va., July 30, ’96. 

-_-- 


COLORADO. 


DENVER, COLORADO, Aug, 1, 1596. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

The women of Colorado seem to be 
decidedly in evidence in this city during 
the present week. Mrs. Roberts achieved 
a pronounced reputation, which has fol- 
lowed her here, for direct and forcible 
oratory at the recent St. Louis Convention. 
That is not to be gainsaid, whatever may 
be the opinion of the general public as to 
the color of her politics. 

At the still later meeting of the State 
Republican Convention (July 2), the 
women of the State were well and fully 
represented, and took an active part in the 
proceedings, and though many of the 
delegates were opposed to the endorse- 
ment of McKinley—being diverted from 
their loyalty to their party by their devo- 
tion to the silver cause—still it remained 
for one woman’s forcible speech to stop a 
long, angry debate, and to precipitate a 
vote which secured McKinley's trium- 
phant endorsement by the Convention. 

There is no disputing the fact that 
women in Colorado are in polities to stay. 
This morning’s Denver Republican says 
that the Democratic women of the city 
are getting well organized for the coming 
campaign, and that their plans are more 
matured and in better shape than those of 
their male associates. 

In club life the Denver women hold an 
advanced position, numbering in their 
City Federation some thirteen clubs, at 
the head of which, in point of numbers, 
stands the Woman’s Club, with its 500 
members and its four prominent depart- 
ments, and several minor sub-divisions. 
The broadness of its platform is evidenced 
by the reciprocity of the social intercourse 
existing between it and the League of 
Jewish Women, with their large member- 
ship of one hundred and ten. 

The North Side Club has also a large 
membership and gave an unique entertain- 
ment at Elitch’s Gardens on July 30, 
which consisted of a scholarly address by 
Mrs. A. C. Fisk on the “Philosophy of 
Music,’? which was superbly illustrated by 
musical selections given by Stark’s Or- 
chestra. The theatre in which the ad- 
dress was made was well filled that hot 
afternoon, and I noticed that the presid- 
ing ofticer and the members of the com- 
mittee on the platform were all women, 
who discharged their respective duties 
with an ease and unconcern which is 
characteristic of the new woman in the 
West. 

The State Federation which now em- 
braces fifty clubs has its first annual meet- 
ing in October and was initiated by Mrs. 
Henry Moore, the State correspondent of 
the General Federation of Clubs. Sheisa 
woman of great executive ability, and a 
distinguished representative of the bril- 
liant and talented coterie of women, who 
place Colorado near the head of the list of 
those circles of feminine influence which 
are making American womanhood illus- 
trious. C. H. CusHina. 











PRESS POINTS. 


Political matters are so mixed at present 
that it is difficult to tell a Republican from 
a Democrat. Well, money always did 
make trouble in this world, anyway.— 
Boston Budget. 

The argument—the only one which the 
anti-suffragists appear to advance—that if 
the vote were given them many of the 
sex would not avail themselves of the 
privilege, is nonsensical. As well argue 





that the franchise be taken from all men 
because some men do not go to the polls. 
—Sacramento (Cal.) Bee. 

The great bugbear of the anti-female 
suffragists has always been that if women 
were given the ballot it would divide the 
family. But the same objection seems to 
apply to male suffrage, for here is the son 
of the Democratic nominee for Vice-Pres- 
ident saying that he shall not vote for his 
father!—Boston Woman’s Voice. 

Men should remember that this govern- 
ment was in existence before they were 
born and will probably continue to be a 
power in the world after they have been 
buried and forgotten. It has passed 
through crises as serious as the one which 
now confronts its people; it has met and 
overcome difficulties as perilous as the 
one which now lies in its path. It will 
not fall whether a gold man be elected or 
whether the reins of power fall into the 
hands of a free silver man. In either 
case there may be a considerable amount 
of difficulty in adjusting social and eco- 
nomical life to altered conditions, but the 
sun will still shine, the rain will still 
descend upon the just and unjust a’ike, 
and we will still plant, and sow, and 
gather into barns, and work in factories 
and in counting-rooms and receive the 
reward of our labor.—St. Louis Christian 
Advocate. 





“SOIGNEZ LES FEMMES!” 





**Soignez les femmes!’’ “Pay attention to 
the women!” was Napoleon’s watchword 
for his ambassadors; and his predecessor 
in statesmanship, the wise Abbé Sieyes, 
had pointed out before him that the meas- 
ures which a statesman had meditated for 
a year might be overthrown in a single 
day by one of the other sex. This was, 
however, in Europe, where we must 
recognize that women are much more 
prominent in public affairs than in the 
United States, although much more slowly 
admitted to equality in education. 

In reading books of French memoirs, 
for instance, or such English books as 
Horace Walpole’s Letters, or the Greville 


Journals, it is impossible not to be struck. 


with the difference. What Lady Holland 
thought, or what Madame de Lieven 
planned, seemed to the observant Greville 
as important as the opinions of Brougham 
or Wellington, and far more influential 
than the whims of George IV. and Wil- 
liam IV. In contrast with this, whole 
periods of American history may be nar- 
rated, and in fact are usually narrated, 
without the occurrence of a feminine name. 
Dolly Madison has been lately described, 
but only in her private relations; Abigail 
Adams corresponded with her husband 
about public affairs, and exerted a fine 
and dignified influence; President Jackson 
quarrelled with his cabinet because they 
would not visit the wife of one of their 
own fraternity. These are, until lately, 
all the conspicuous appearances of women 
in American public affairs, and they en- 
able us to understand what the agreeable 
English writer, Kenelm H. Digby, means 
when he makes it a ground of objection 
to republican government that it is ‘in 
the highest degree fatal to the dignity 
and intluence of woman.” 

This would be explained by reformers, 
doubtless, on the obvious ground that 
republics, as yet, have been but semi- 
republics; assuming to displace monarchs 
and enthrone the people, they really ex- 
clude the sex which has for half a century 
filled the throne of England. All the 
efforts to enfranchise women. are aimed 
to remedy this one-sidedness, and it is to 
be noticed that of late years the wives of 
our Presidents have come to be more dis- 
tinctly an element in the administrations 
of their husbands. It would be impossi- 
ble to write the full history of President 
Hayes’s administration without mention- 
ing his spirited and kindly wife; or that 
of President Cleveland without chronicling 
the attraction thrown around the White 
House by Mrs. Cleveland. Women are 
not only more the subjects of public dis- 
cussion, but actually more prominent in 
affairs. Miss Barton is practically our 
national commissioner to Turkey in re- 
spect to the affairs of Armenia; Miss 
Willard is the head of a national organiza- 
tion of women whose moral convictions 
can no more be ignored in America than 
can the much-feared ‘Nonconformist 
conscience’? in England. The late 
Senator Logan was much more aided 
and strengthened at Washington through 
his wife’s influence than by anything 
he himself could say or do; and the 


late Mrs. Claflin, while her 





was in Congress, made her house a centre 
and salon for all the New England mem- 
bers. It does not seem strange to hear 
that one Democratic candidate for nom- 
ination was practically set aside for the 
reason—a quite inadequate one—that he 
had a Roman Catholic wife: or that the 
candidate actually nominated has a wife 
who studied law to assist him, now helps 
him with his speeches, and steps out with 


him to be applauded on the platforms of 


railway cars as they pass along. 

How long a time will pass before wom- 
en actually make their appearance in the 
halls of Congress or at the head of depart- 
ments does notappear. They are already, 
as we know, mayors of cities and mem- 
bers of State Legislatures. But this di- 
rect participation is not at all essential to 
a personal interest in public affairs much 
greater than they have before shown, and 
to a proportionately greater recognition. 
It is altogether desirable that it should be 
so. Of course their opinions on such 
affairs will at first be very crude; but the 
utter divergence of opinion among intel- | 
ligent men as to the silver question, for 
instance, or the protective tariff, shows 
that this crudeness is not confined to one 
sex only. 

There is but one cure for crude opin- 
ions—to live through them and come out 
into more mature judgment. The remedy 
for ignorance is not deeper ignorance, but 
knowledge. Let women at first take 
counsel with their husbands, as the Scrip- 
ture recommends, or inquire of their 
fathers or brothers; but if these high 
authorities differ, as they probably will, 
let women try to find out for themselves 
which is right. As for its leading to do- 
mestic differences, they have already 
established the right to think for them- 
selves about theology—a matter which 
has led to much fiercer wars than were 
ever caused by mere business or politics 
—and if so, why can they not also think 
for themselves about these lesser matters? 
That brilliant man, the late John Weiss, 
used to dwell with delight upon an in- 
scription which he once found ina rural 
cemetery to the memory of a husband and 
wife, its motto being, ‘‘Their warfare is 
accomplished!’ Now if matrimony is to 
be at any rate a scene of conflict, he 
reasoned, why not let them have one more 
dispute for the benefit of their country? 

Colonel Walker, of Boston, command- 
ing an American mil.tia organization, has 
lately won much applause in England by 
a compliment to Queen Victoria, in which 
he speaks of ‘‘the womanliness of the 
Queen and the queenliness of the woman.”’ 
If this combination be a good thing in 
England, why not transfer it to this coun- 
try, and distribute the same type of merit, 
with the other attributes of royalty, 
among our citizens at large? When all 
women recognize themselves as queens, 
they should have renewed reason to com- 
bine womanliness and queenliness, But 
they need a lifetime of habitual practice 
such as Queen Victoria has had. We 
know from the Greville Journals that 
when she first appeared before the public 
as heiress-apparent she was a raw and 
unformed child, not especially attractive. 
“Our little princess is a short, plain-look- 
ing child, and not near so good-looking as 
the Portuguese [the little Portuguese 
Queen]. However, if nature has not done 
so much, fortune is likely to do a great 
deal more for her.’’ (Greville Journals, 
May 29, 1829.) This is precisely what 
fortune accomplished. She has become 
queenly by queening, so to speak, and so 
should all women. It still seems incredi- 
ble in this country that women should be 
brought much more before the public than 
they are; but history goes on unfolding, 
and its development is rarely foreseen. 
When we read in Scott's ‘‘Ivanhoe”’ of the 
period of the Norman Conquest, or in 
Doyle’s ‘*‘White Company” of the later me- 
dizval period, or in Weyman’s “Red Cock- 
ade” of the French Revolutionary times, 
it seems incredible that people should 
have ever lived that way. We, however, 
assume that all the changes are ended, 
and history has stopped unfolding. What 
we do not feel is that, one or two hundred 
years hence, readers may wonder just as 
much at the way in which we live now, 
and that the present state of society may 
seem to them as remote and strange as 
the Crusades or the Norman Conquest.— 
T. W. H. in Harper's Bazar. 





VACATION TIME 
Is at hand and is gladly welcomed by all, 
especially those whose duties in life have 
caused them to greatly run down their 
system to meet the requirements, physical 
and mental, forced upon them. With 
these and others, it is important, whether 
at home, at the seashore or in the country, 
that some thought be given to diet, and as 
further assistance to Nature, a good build- 
ing-up medicine like Hood's Sarsaparilla 
had best be resorted to. If the digestion 
is poor, liver deranged and frequent head- 
aches seems to be the rule, Hood’s will 
change all this and enable every one to 
return to their home and business in a 
refreshed state of mind and bodily health. 
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BEWARE OF OINTMENTS FOR CATARRE 
THAT CONTAIN MERCURY, 





as mercury will surely destroy the Sense 
of smell and completely derange the whole 
system when entering it through the 
mucous surfaces. Such articles should 
never be used except on prescriptions 
from reputable physicians, as the damage 
they will do is tenfold to the good you can 
possibly derive from them, Hall's Catarrh 
Cure, manufactured by F. J. Cheney & 
Co., Toledo, O., contains no mercury, and 
is taken internally, acting directly upon 
the blood and mucous surfaces ‘of the 
system. In buying Hall’s Catarrh Cure 
be sure you get the genuine. It is taken 
internally, and made in Toledo, O., by F 
J. Cheney & Co. Testimonials free, © * 
Sold by Druggists, price 75c. per bottle, 
Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 
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SPECIAL NOTICES. 
MISS H. W. MUIRHEAD, Stenographer, Law 


and General Reporter, 18 Pemberton Square, Roo: 
13, Boston, Mass. Opposite new Court House. ” 








WANTED.—A situation as travelling companion 
resident or Visiting governess, or assistant to dentist 
or physician. Address R. L., WomMAN’s JOURNAL 
office, Boston. 





BOARD IN THE ADIRONDACKS.—1T wo or three 
rsons can be accommodated w.th board in private 
amily in the heart of the Adirondacks, 2,000 feet 
pee ¥ Rates moderate. Wm. L. Haskel, Lake 
*lacid, N. Y. 





AN ARMENIAN whose eyes are weak, but who is 
otherwise well, would like a place to do errands, run 
an elevator, or do any other work that does not 
severely tax the eyes. Worked three years anda 
half in the same place before his eyes failed. and can 
give recommendations. Would work for small 
wages. Address G. A., WOMAN’s JoURNAL Office, 
3 Park St., Boston. 


PROOF-READER.—A_ young woman who has 
had experience as a proof-reader and copy-holder is 
anxious to get such work. She is recommended by 
the matron of the Y. W.C. A. as absolutely honest 
and trustworthy, and as careful and painstaking in 
her work. Margaret Deland is interested in her 
case, which is asad one. ‘This notice is inserted in 
her behalf, without her knowledge. Address Proof- 
Reader, Box 3638, Boston, Mass. 








BOARD IN LEIPSIC. — Pension Clausius, 17 
Koénigsplatz, has large, lofty, sunny rooms, in a 
pioncans and central location ; is clean and admirab} 
<ept; table simple, but everything neat and we 
cooked, ‘Terms very moderate. Reference, Editors 
WoMAN’s JOURNAL, Boston, Mass. 


BOARD IN PARIS.—Mme. Pernotte, 117, rue 
Notre-Dame-des-Champs, close to the Luxembourg, 
within ten minutes’ walk of the Sorbonne ana College 
de France, offers a comfortable home to ladies wish- 
ing to visit Paris or to study French. Parents en- 
trusting their daughters to her care may be sure of 
their having every facility for acquiring the language, 
combined with the comforts of home life. Forme 
very moderate. For further particulars and referen- 
ces apply to Mlle.M. Rossignol, 117 rue Notre-Dame- 
des-Champs, Paris. Mlle. Rossignol, professeur de 
lettres and professeur d’anglais, held for two years 
in England a scholarship from the French Govern- 
ment Refers also to Editors WOMAN’s JOURNAL, 
Boston Mass. 








TUTORING. An Armenian gentleman, who was 
graduated in good standing at Marietta College with 
the class of 1895, wishes to do tutoring or similar 
work. President Simpson of Marietta writes: “He 
proved himself a diligent and faithful student, of 
1onorable, upright character, and enjoyed the esteem 
and respect of his fellow students and of the faculty. 
He is a fine scholar in Latin and French, as well as 
in several other branches, and would do gocd service 
sa ateacher or private instructor.’ Address G. A. B., 
16 Waltham St., Boston, Mass. 


KNITTED TABLE PADDING 
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Ts a necessary part of every well-appointel 
dining service. 
WE GUARANTEE 
It to wash and retain its original soft- 
ness, not hardening, as felt and other 
cheap substitutes do. 


New York, May 30, ‘94. 
KNITTED MATTRESS Co., 
Canton Junction, Mass.: 
Gentlemen—The Table Padding manu- 
factured by your Company has been 12 
use here for several years, giving satisfac- 
tion. It is the best material for the pur 
pose that I have seen. 
Yours truly, 
WILLIAM TAYLOR, 
St. Denis Hotel. 








INSIST 02 having “Knitted Table Padding. 
_Atall the leading dry goods houses. 
Write us for samples and catalogue. 


KNITTED MATTRESS CO., 
Canton Junction, Mass- 
EE 
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CAN YOU WRITE 4 
Either prose or poetry? If you can, rea 
our special offer, and show it to all your 
friends. 

$300 IN PREMIUMS a aad 
Will be warded to the patrons of HovsE AN 
Home contributing best stories and poems. 

WRITE FOR LETTER ee 
Of particulars as to how these premiums 4 
to be awarded Address ‘ 

2018 Columbia 4ve., 


House and Home, pyjapeveuia, %. 
EY ee a “be oa Oe 
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WOMAN SUFFRAGE TRACTS: 


A full set of Woman Suffrage Tracts, forty 
different kinds, postpaid, for 10 cts. 
Address, Leaflet Department, 
Woman’s Journal Office, Boston, 


OPIUM S23 ere 


a a! 
C. H. Simonds & Co., Printers, 297 Congress Street. 
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